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“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire 


HE strangest thing about society as it exists today is that 
while everybody acknowledges good society to be the 
highest expression of civilization, the purest joy and 
sweetest pleasure of it, many people, especially society 
people, should fear to have its greatest blessing, its 
most delicate beauty and sithtlest charm imparted to 
the whole life. If you speak of social equality before 
some women they imagine that you want to take their 
pretty clothes away and put them in the kitchen along 
with the cook, or, at best, expect them to dust their 
own parlors. Some men conceive of it with like force 

and intelligence, and ask you if you believe they ought to get no 
more money for toiling all day in a bank parlor or managing a large 
business than the fellow that works on the roads or tends a machine 
inamill. In either case they stand in abhorrence of what they call 
the dead level of equality. 

_ Ido not suppose there was ever a human being who got any 

good from inequality, and I think one may safely defy those who 

abhor equality to say what harm there would be in it. I, for my 
part, should like to have some one say why its level would be dead. 

Do those ple live most who are the most deeply and hopelessly 

sundered into castes? Were those ages the happiest or the use- 

fulest when there were masters and slaves, lords and villeins, and 
every man knew his place, or were'they more animated than this, 
when we have pretty well rid ourselves of such differences, and no 
man thinks any other man’s place rightfully beyond him? Is the 
arrest of development greater on the plains of society than on its 
summits or in its abysses? Isa king particularly alive? Ts an aris- 
tocrat? Is it a peasant? Have the inventions, the good books. the 
| beautiful pictures and statues, the just laws, the animal comforts 

‘even, come from the uppermost or the lowermost classes? They 

have mostly come from the middle classes, from the community 

lifted above want, but not above work, from the pase tout and 
generous vitality of the widest level of life. 

If it is from equality, not from inequality, that we have any- 
thing to hope, we certainly have nothing to fear from it. JT know 
we are told the inferiors would he very rude and had if there were 
no superiors to set them a good example, but hitherto the superiors 
have only very exceptionally behaved as if this were their office 
| in the world; they have mainly tried to get all the pleasure. and 
the gross pleasure, they could out of life, at the expense of the 
inferiors. I do not believe one lovely or amiable thing would 
he lost if equality were to become the rule and fashion of the 
whole race, as it is now the rule and fashion of the best and 
wisest of the race in societv. Men have helieved that there was 
something to he gained by setting themselves apart from other 
“men, and they have actually at times believed that those whom they 
excluded and depressed believed this, too. because they suffered it. 
But the inferior never believed, even in the denths of slavery, that 
inequality was a gain to him, whatever it might be to the sunerior, 
and he suffered it because he must. It never was a gain to the 
“superior, except in some advantages of food, clothing and shelter. 
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It never made him in any wise a finer, purer, juster man, and it very 
often made him arrogant, luxurious, bestial. 

Certain sentimentalists, however, for want of a better griev- 
ance, complain of equality as unpicturesque. They are not able, 
apparently, to say why it is unpicturesque, and I never could find 
that they wished to contribute to the picturesqueness of inequality 
through any discomfort of their own. I never met a single person 
of all those who praise inequality willing to take the lower place, 
not to speak of the lowest. What is perhaps stranger still is that 
none of those who are down seem to like it, although they are used 
to being down, and have not the excuse of unfamiliarity with their 
position, which their superiors might urge if they were asked to 
descend in the scale. The underlings are not satisfied when the 
overlings tell them that it is not only fit that they should be where 
they are, but that it is very picturesque, and that it promotes sym- 
pathy in the overlings. Without troubling themselves to deny that 
it is picturesque, they invite the overlings to try it a while them- 
selves, and, then thev will be better able to say whether it is fit or 
not. As for sympathy, they would like to be in a position to do a 
little sympathizing, too. 

I doubt, in fine, if anybody wants inequality. None but the 
superiors ever pretend to want it: the inferiors openly or secretly 
detest it. T doubt whether the superiors have any comfort in it; 
the body of a man, especially the face of a man, with his more or 
less squirming, is not an agreeable footing, and I think no one truly 
enjoys the bad eminence it gives him. 


What we truly enjov in each other is likeness. not unlikeness. 
That is what makes the pleasure of good society. There is no rest 
save on the common ground. If T meet a man of different tradi- 
tion, different religion, different race. different language, T am 
pleased with him for a moment, as T should be with a fairy or an 
amiable goblin; but he presently bores me. when the surprise of 
him is over. TI find that we have no common ground. The per- 
petual yearning of our hearts is for intelligent response, and this 
can come only from our equals, from equality. 


Many people do not understand this vet. and in my more un- 
charitable moments T have sometimes suspected that those who talk 
of the dead level of equality, and who dread or affect to dread equal- 
ity, are dreaming of pleasure to their pride or vanity from inequal- 
itv. They do not propose to be inferiors in the inequality they 
profess to like: thev are greedily promising themselves to be princes 
he princesses in it, or at least dukes and duchesses. with or with- 
out the titles. Thev are either doing this. or else thev are feeling 
some weakness in themselves which will not hear the test of equal- 
itv. These are the kind of peonle who snub or truckle in good 
society. and cannot conceive that the good and heauty of society are 
imperiled whenever its spirit of equalitv is violated. Still less can 
thev conceive ofa whole civility, a universal condition. which shall 
he governed by the spirit of good societv. For the sake of having 
the man hehind their chairs thev are willing to be treated de haut 
en bas by the man across the table-—New York Journal. 
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The Moving of Great 
Weights 2 


DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


THE MIGHTY MECHANICAL MUSCLES THAT LOAD AND UNLOAD BOATS 
AND CARS WITH A WONDERFUL SAVING OF TIME AND COST—-IM- 
PROVEMENTS THAT HAVE GREATLY AIDED OUR COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HE American way of moving things cheaply and quickly 
has done much towards placing such a big balance on 
the credit side of the national ledger. To make things 
economically is only one part of the industrial problem ; 
they must be handled at small cost as well. Our ways 
of hoisting and lowering, pulling and pushing, loading 
and unloading, digging and scraping and lifting, guid- 
ing muscles of steel with human brain and nerve, have 
been an important factor in the growth of our com- 
merce and our wealth. A dozen men directing ropes 
and wheels and buckets and hooks can do the work of 

a thousand, or more than a thousand, laboring in the old ‘way. One 

has only to visit the big shipyards, foundries, wharves, elevators, 

and mines to verify this. And all the machinery is comparatively 
new, although it is a development of simple mechanical rules known 
and used, in one form or another, for centuries. Unlike the loco- 
motive, the steamship, or the stationary engine, the elaborate hoist- 
ing and transferring apparatus has not been a gradual evolution. 

The tremendous growth of American manufacturing created new 

conditions, and new machines of enormous power seemed suddenly 

to spring into existence. Nearly all of them are the products of 
the past twenty years. 

The shipyard crane was unknown until 1884. Fifteen years 
ago long lines of men, a hundred in a line, wheeled barrows of cargo 
between vessel and pier, although the combination of steam and 
steel that now does most of the work was first introduced in 188o. 

Hanging in the dingy office of a British steel works is an old 
print showing a man turning the handle of a wooden drum, into 
which fit the teeth of a crude cog wheel with a chain winding on 
it. The chain passes up and over a wooden beam and around the 
edge of a wheel; and to it is hooked a piece of metal marked a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The print is used to represent a scene 
in a foundry two hundred years ago. Today, by merely pulling a 
lever a few inches, this man could life a hundred and fifty tons 
without other human aid—yet only the apparatus has changed, not 
the principle. The hoisting drum that raises these vast weights 
is the old device that winds the bucket chain in the farm-yard well. 

When coal was first shipped by the Erie canal, unloading was 
nearly as slow a process as the journey by mule power. Baskets 
were filled and raised to the deck by hand, and the coal was wheeled 
ashore in barrows. Then the pulley was introduced, and the coal 
was hoisted just as the farmer raised his water bucket. Presently 
came the elevated barrow path, in turn succeeded by tram cars that 
ran down hill when loaded. Horse power succeeded human muscle, 
and now big iron buckets scoop up the coal from the canal boats 
and barges, and elevate it to a point from which it is carried in tram 
cars by gravity, to any point in the yard. 

HANDLING ORE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

When the miners scraped off the top of the Lake Superior 
country thirty years ago, to find great beds of iron ore that could 
be taken out with pick and shovel, without digging a single hole 
for a shaft, they realized that here was enough food to feed the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania and the Ohio valley for centuries. Then 
the great iron manufacturers sent their engineers to get at the facts. 
The stories they told made the millionaires personally climb over 
the hills and down into valleys brown with metal. Now the ques- 
tion arose, would it pay to buy these mines? The ore would have 
to be carried to the lake, loaded on vessels, transferred to railroad 
cars, and finally unloaded at the smelters, or else sent all the way 
by rail. Not only the transportation cost, but the handling, must 
be considered, and if the methods then in use were followed, it 
would not pay to buy the beds. The need brought forth the remedy, 
and machinery was invented for loading and transferring cargo 
on the Great Lakes that is now used the world over. 


Observe its result upon the Superior region, which in 1881 
sent to the smelters two million tons of iron ore, practically all of 
it by rail. In 1895 the output was nearly ten and a half million 
tons, of which all but two hundred thousand were shipped by vessel. 
In 1899 the shipments were eighteen million tons, practically all 
by water. The production this year is estimated at twenty million 
tons, a little more than was mined in the whole United States in 
any one year before 1890. Much of the ore travels fifty miles to 
lake ore wharves, is floated a thousand miles to the receiving points, 
and hauled from one hundred to two hundred miles in cars to the 
furnaces.. But it pays, and pays well, because, with the modern 
machinery, it is handled so quickly and so cheaply. 

When the ore carriers load at the shipping points—Duluth, 
Two Harbors, Ashland, Gladstone, Superior, and Escanaba—the cars 
are merely run out on elevated piers and the ore is dumped through 
chutes into the vessel holds. Gravity does it all. The manner in 
which the ore is taken from the vessel at the principal receiving ports 
—Conneaut, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Lorain and Fairport, on Lake 
Erie, and South Chicago, on Lake Michigan—is much more won- 
derful. At the wharves in Cleveland, one may see fifty thousand 
tons unloaded and stored in one day. “Bridge tramway plants” 
do most of it. These are among the most effective of the weight- 
carrying machines. 

If an ore vessel is to be unloaded, a bridge is moved until an 
extending arm is over each hatchway. Huge shovels scoop up 
the ore. A man on the top of the bridge signals the engineer, who 
pulls a lever, and a ton’s weight 1s hoisted until it clears the boat. 
The engineer pulls another lever, and the loaded bucket moves 
shoreward to the ore pile or the car, while in the opposite direction 
an empty bucket is traveling to get its load. The operator can stop 
the bucket where and when he chooses, and lower it to be emptied. 
The whole force is made up of an engineer, a signalman, a man 
on the pile, and half a dozen shovelers. Sometimes two plants, 
that is to say six bridges, are at work on one cargo. 

Allowing for delays, say that six buckets of ore, or six tons— 
if it is hard ore it may be nine tons—are taken out every ten min- 
utes. This means that sixty tons can be raised, transferred, and 


THE OLD WAY OF LOADING CARS 
WITH CQAL, ORE, OR GRAVEL 
—UNTIL ABOUT FIFTEEN 
YEARS AGO SUCH FREIGHT 
WAS MOVED IN BARROWS 
WHEELED BY LONG LINES OF 
MEN. 


reloaded or piled every hour. 
Some of the larger steamships 
have 12 hatches, and a bridge 
can work from each one. It is claimed that with this system there 
were unloaded from the steamer Superior, at the South Chicago 
wharves seventy-five hundred tons of ore in twelve and one-half 
hours, an average of five hundred and sixty-nine tons an hour, while 
from the steamer Manila seven thousand tons were unloaded in 
eleven hours, an average of five hundred and ninety-two tons an 
hour. 
QUICK WORK WITH HEAVY FREIGHT. 


The fleet of ore craft are merely great metal tanks built for 
capacity, and they carry from three thousand to seventy-five hun- 
dred ‘tons each in their steel hulls. Returning to Lake Superior. 
they take coal to the Northwestern market. Most of the “ore ports” 
are also coal-shipping points, and the return cargo is placed on 
board by the same equipment. Consequently, you may see a vessel 
at one wharf being cleared of ore in the forenoon.. After dinner, 
the captain moves the craft a few hundred feet to the coal yard. 
The. engineers of the tramway roll it along to the coal pile, and by 
evening the steamer, which perhaps arrived twelve or fifteen hours 
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before, is ready to depart again. And not over a score of men have 
been actually at work. 

The capacity of the plants to store material is only limited by 
the length of the bridges and the dock front. If the latter is a mile 
long, rails for the tower wheels can be laid along this distance, and 
a space three hundred feet in width filled to a height of forty or 
fifty feet. In that space a million three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand tons of ore can be placed. 

There is a modification of the bridge tram called the “fast 
plant,’ which has no provision for storage, but is used simply to 
transfer cargo from vessel to car, or vice versa. These machines 
handle anything from coal to corn, from a piano to an elephant. 

A trolley system in which a steel cable takes the place of the 
bridge is extensively used in excavations in large cities, and in coal 
and ore yards. It has also been employed for carrying coal and 
other supplies between vessels at sea, the masts or spars lashed 
together serving as towers, and the trolley traveling as much as five 
hundred feet from ship to ship. 

Alexander E.. Brown, inventor of the tramway and fast plant 
systems, may have evolved the cantilever crane from them, for in 
all these devices there is a striking similarity in the main parts. The 
cantilever is merely the bridge tramway supported by a tower in the 
center instead of at the end—one side balancing the weight of the 
other. Such gigantic seesaws took the rock and earth out of the 
great ditch that drains Chicago, eight of them removing and piling 
up four thousand cubic yards a day. In these we find the bucket 
and trolley—only the buckets carried three and a half tons each— 
operated ‘by a man at the levers, running along the three hundred 
and fifty feet of arms at the speed of a thousand feet a minute, and 
hoisting to a height of eighty feet in fifteen seconds, for time was 
very precious with the contractors. The cranes were so constructed 
that the bridges or arms could he tilted at an incline if desired, 
while the tower was really a gigantic motor propelled along a track 
twenty-five feet wide. 


TILE MIGIITIEST MECHANICAL MUSCLES. 


Cantilever cranes are in operation at most of the shipbuilding 
yards in this country. The larger ones are what might be called 
three-story railway systems. Below is the track on which they 
move between the ship ways; above that, the track for the trolley, 
and higher yet, the rails for moving the counter-balance. ’[hey 
can lift a piece of armor or hull plate weighing fifteen tons a hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in a minute, carry it along the arm or 
bridge at a speed from four hundred to six hundred feet a minute, 
while the propelling engines, in the power house in the supporting 
tower, will run the crane along its elevated railway five hundred 
feet a minute. 


A BRIDGE TRAMWAY PLANT UNLOADING COAL FROM RAILWAY CARS 
A THREE-BRIDGE PLANT LIKE TIAT IN THE ENGRAVING, WILL 
MGVE QUITE OR NEARLY TWO THOUSAND TONS A DAY, AT A COST 
OF ONLY A CENT AND A IIALE A TON. 


With the bridge extending on each side of its support, one 
crane can raise and carry into position every pound of the material 
for a ten thousand ton craft, except the heavier castings, machinery, 
and—for a war vessel—the ordnance; and one man at the levers in 
the power house controls all the movements. It is not necessary 
to touch the weight, except to guide it at the beginning of its aerial 
trip and swing it into position at the end. The cantilevers, like the 


bridge tramways and “fast plants,’ are operated by either electric 
motors or steam power. The great revolving crane at the Newport 
News shipyard is moved by electricity. This, the crane at the 
Cramp works in Philadelphia, and a third at Bremerhaven, in Ger- 
many, are the most powerful mechanical muscles in the world. Each 
can raise a hundred and fifty tons fifty feet in the air, and swing it 
inacircle of a hundred and twenty-five feet, requiring power repre- 
senting seventy-five horses to lift and move the weight, and fifty 
horse power to revolve the tower supporting the arm. 

While watching these processes, the canal coal yard somehow 
comes to mind. If you think a moment, you will see that the bridge 
tramway which stores the material is simply the old push-car tram- 
way changed into metal, and made movable instead of being sta- 
tionary. . The equine engine is replaced by steam or electricity, and 
the push-car is represented by the bucket, while the A tower of the 
bridge has taken the place of the post, the apron being the arm of 
the crane. 

But the idea of shoveling by machinery is really an innovation. 
By its help, coal or ore can be taken from the storage yard and 
placed on a car or wagon faster than it is unloaded from a vessel. 
The same machinery is used, except that in place of the hoisting 
bucket there is a shovel-shaped one that slides along and scoops up 
five tons or so as it is raised. Eight trips of one of these buckets 
will fill an ordinary car in ten minutes, so that a train carrying a 
thousand tons is ready to start four hours after it is backed into the 
yard. Counting the engineer, fireman and brakeman to handle the 
train, there are just six men engaged in this operation. 

A CENT AND A HALF TO MOVE A TON. 

Let us consider the cost of handling these great weights with 
machinery, and to that end it is best to return to the unloading of 
vessels. Each bridge engine or motor needs an operator and a 
signalman, two shovelers in the hold to load the buckets and a trim- 
mer on each pile or car that they are feeding. The total working 
force of a tramway system of three bridges is no more than fifteen 
men. The operators receive two dollars a day, the other men a 
dollar and seventy-five cents, making the entire pay-roll twenty- 
seven dollars a day. The outfit will move from eighteen hundred 
to two thousand tons of freight in ten hours’ work, so that the labor 
cost figures out at about a cent and a half per ton. Seven months’ 
operation of -a three-bridge plant in Cleveland showed an actual 
expense of a little less than that. 

Before machinery was adopted, the wheelbarrow trundlers re- 
ceived from a dollar and a half to a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
day. A man of average muscle can wheel a hundred and fifty pounds 
a distance of one mile in an hour. Eseimating that he could make 
fifteen trips from the vessel to the ore pile in that time, allowing for 
loading and emptying the barrow, it would cost from fifteen to 
eighteen cents to move two tons. A single bridge handles sixty 
tons in the same time, at a cost, for labor and fuel, of less than forty 
cents. 

Even for the work in the hold a machine has been built. The 
device is a steel framework mounted on a railroad track, which 
contains a huge metallic arm jointed so that it can be forced into 
the vessel by steam power. At the end of the arm is a bucket 
shaped like a clamshell. Every time the bucket is closed and with- 
drawn from the boat it lifts ten tons of cargo and dumps it on the 
wharf or in the car. This mammoth stevedore clears out the hold 
so thoroughly that an hour’s work with the assistance of five or six 
men will place a boat in condition to take on cargo. 

Another machine which moves things by wholesale is the “car- 
dumper,” now in service at Toledo and Columbus. A loaded rail- 
road car is backed into a framework, or cradle, into which it is 
fastened by hydraulic pressure. The cradle revolves on its bed, 
turning the car bottom upwards, and pouring its load into another 
eat, which is divided into movable compartments or tubs.—Junior 
Munsey. 
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NINETY AND NINE 


There are ninety and nine that live and die 
In want and hunger and cold, 
That one may revel in luxury 
And be lapped in its silken fold; 
The ninety and nine in their hovels bare, 
The one in a palace with riches rare. 


They toil in the fields, the ninety and nine, 
For the fruits of our mother earth; 
They dig and delve in the dusty mine 
And bring her treasures forth; 
And the wealth released by their sturdy blows 
To the hands of one forever flows. 


From the sweat of their brows the desert blooms, 
The forest before them falls, 
Their labor has builded humble homes 
And cities with lofty halls; 
And the one owns cities and homes and lands, 
And the ninety and nine have empty hands. 


Dear God! how long will their wrongs be dumb? 
How long the hopeless strife 
Ere the hearts that die and the souls benumbed 
Shall quicken in new born life? 
And the empty hands that toil from birth 
Be clasped in a band that spans the earth. 


Ere the night, so dreary and dark and long, 
Shall that glorious morning bring, 
When over the world the victor’s song 
Of the ninety and nine shall ring, 
And echo afar from zone to zone, 
“Rejoice, for labor shall have its own!” 
—Ex. 


* * x 
What Socialism Is 


When the King of England and Karl Marx, Car- 
dinal Manning and John Most, Prince Bismarck and 
Eugene V. Debs, Edward Bellamy and Prof. Ely 
are all called Socialists, it is time that we ask what 
Socialism means. If these are all Socialists, Socialism 
means anything or nothing, and the use of the word 
throws more darkness than light. What is the correct 
use of the word? 

There is no dispute among informed people. As 
Sidney Webb has pointed out, not to know is merely 
intellectual laziness. The modern lexicons, the en- 
cyclopedias, the scholars, the authorities, Socialists 
themselves are agreed as to what Socialism is. Those 
who have introduced confusion into the use of the 
word are the sentimentalists on the one hand, who 
would call anybody who has a kind heart, a Socialist, 
and sensationalists on the other hand, who identify 
Socialism with any kind of a social revolution. So- 
cialism, to informed people, is neither the one nor 
the other, neither a vague dream of love nor the 
overturning of society by force. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Socialism is a method of social life, which,- based 
upon the brotherhood and unity of mankind, would 
have land and capital owned by the community col- 
lectively, and operated co-operatively for the equal 
good of all. This, by an overwhelming and practi- 
cally unanimous consensus of the best authors, is 
Socialism. 

Says the Century Distionary: 
theory or system of social organization which would 
abolish entirely or in great part the individual effort 
and competition on which modern society rests, and 
substitute for it co-operative action; would intro- 
duce a more perfect and equal distribution of the 
products of labor, and would make land and capital, 
as the instrument and means of production, the joint 


Socialism is “any 


” 


possession of the members of the community. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (article “Socialism” ) 
says: “Whereas industry is at the present carried on 
by private capitalists, served by wage labor, it must 
be in the future conducted by associated or co-operat- 
ing workmen jointly owning the means of production. 
On grounds both of theory and history this must be 
accepted as the cardinal principle of Socialism.” 

Says Professor Schaeffle (“Quintessenz des Social- 
ismus”): “The Alpha and Omega of Socialism is 
the transformation of private and competing capitals 
into a united collective capital.” 

Says John Stuart Mill (The Fortnightiy Review, 
April, 1879): “What is characteristic of Socialism 
is the joint ownership by all the members of the 
community of the instruments and means of produc- 
“tion, which carries with it the consequence that the 
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division of the produce among the body of owners 
must be a public act according to rules laid down by 
the community.” 

These definitions agree, too, with the use of the 
word, by those who call themselves Socialists, and 
who, if any, have a right to their own name—such 
men as Owens, Rodbertus, Marx, Lassalle, Blanc, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Hyndman, Engels, Morris, Gron- 
lund, Bellamy, the Fabian Society, the Democratic 
Socialists of Germany, England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the United States and other countries. All 
these would substantially agree to the above defini- 
tions. 

GOVERNMENT A MEANS, NOT AN END. 

Many popular ideas, therefore, especally in Amer- 
ica, in regard to Socialism are at fault. We popularly 
identify Socialism with the tendency to turn in- 
dustry and trade over to government. Yet in not 
one of the above definitions does the word “gow 
Socialism only uses the govern- 
ment as a means to an end. Its end is the owner- 
ship and operation of the means of production by the 
community. If the State be a community democratic- 
ally or fraternally organized, then Socialists would 
have the State conduct industry; otherwise they 
would not. 

Socialism is fraternalism, not paternalism. By the 
derivation of the word from the Latin socius, an as- 
sociate; by its history, Socialism is the very opposite 
of paternalism. All the great Socialists have been 
Democrats; they have opposed paternal governments 
and the extension of such governments; Owen, Four- 
ier, Blanc, Farx, Engels, Lassalle, Kingsley, Maurice, 
Hyndman, Morris, Blatchford, Bellamy—where is 
there a governmental paternalist among these? In 
Germany the Socialists vote against the State in- 
surance schemes of the imperial government; in 
France the Socialists oppose the present national- 
ization of the land, fearing that till the government 
becomes thoroughly Socialized, it would give the 
government too much power. If in America and else- 
where Socialists would use the State to realize their 
ideals. it is only because they would. make the State 
first Democratic. To call anybody a Socialist, be- 
cause he believes in nationalized railroads, is to con- 
fuse. Our postal system, fire departments, public 
schools, highways and much else are, indeed, to an 
extent, examples of developing Socialism; but no 
thinker identifies Socialism with the mere develop- 
ment of State activity, without reference to what the 
State is.—Social Unity. 
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ernment” occur. 


80 Stores Wore Crape For Rim 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—William Butler, one of 
the most prominent grocers in the United States. 
died in the German hospital yesterday from shock 
following an operation for appendicitis. All of the 
Butler stores in this city and Camden, 86 in number. 
were closed at once, and crape was hung on the 
doors. 

{There was a time when it was one man one store, 
and when he died the store shut up. Now it is one 
man to 86 stores and when he dies the stores go on 
the same as ever. What good are the Butlers to so- 
ciety ?—H. G. W.] 


* *K x 
No Debate 


Mr. Bryan Has Made No Arrangements to Meet Mr. 
Wilshire. 


Some people have the impression that Mr. Bryan 
is to meet Mr. Wilshire of Los Angeles in a debate 
at the Oliver tonight. Such is not the case. as Mr. 
Bryan is in the east filling engagements for lectures 
and speeches made months ago. 

lf Mr. Bryan could stoop to a debate with this 
sensationalist there are a lot of his Lincoln admirers 
who would like to see him mop the Oliver stage with 
Wilshire in about five minutes. 

[From the Lincoln Bryanite Paper before my lec- 
ture.—H. G. W.] 
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“From the atoms of a piece of metal up to the 
highest archangel. all’ are united through the uni- 
versal medium ef rhythm.” 


Walking the streets. how seldom one sees an edu- 
cated face. How dull, uninterested, uncultured and 
uninteresting the mass of mortals are.—Professor 
Oliver Lodge. 
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Johnson Wins in Ohio 


A single night served to change the whole outlook 
at the Ohio Democratic State Convention, held in 
Columbus yesterday. When the committees were 
named on the preceding day, it was supposed that the 
conservative element was in complete control, and 
that all that the Johnson men would receive would be 
the temporary chairmanship, for which honor Charles 
P. Salen of Cleveland was named. But when the 
committees met all this was changed. They proved 
to be very closely divided between the Johnson and 
McLean factions. The result was that Mr. Salen was 
continued as chairman because of the victory of the 
Johnson men in the Permanent Organization Com- 
mittee. The McLean men held control of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, but in the Montgomery County 
case a test was made and the Dowling delegation was 
unseated by a vote of 556 to 357. The platform was 
fought over all night in the Resolutions Committee, 
and the Johnson men succeeded in getting their res- 
olutions on taxation reform and franchises into the 
document, while conceding to the conservatives the 
declarations on National affairs. 

Though Mayor Johnson was absent from the con- 
vention, being detained in New York by the recent 
death of his brother, it is evident that his canvass. for 
control of the assemblage by long-distance telephone 
was remarkably successful, and that his lieutenants, 
many of them new men in Ohio politics, were more 
than a match for the veteran supporters of John R. 
McLean. It is true that Col. James Kilbourne, of 
Columbus was unanimously nominated for governor 
as the candidate of the conservatives. But Johnson 
himself was not a candidate and placed no represen- 
tative in the field. The honors of the day clearly 
belong to Johnson, who must hereafter be reckoned 
with as a positive force in the Democratic politics of 
Ohio. Indeed, the organization of the new State 
Committee may prove that he has already succeeded 
McLean in the leadership, though he will probably 
be willing that the friends of Kilbourne shall manage 
that gentleman’s campaign. A richer prize would be 
the control of the Legislature, which will elect a 
Senator to succeed Joseph B. Foraker. A Demo- 
cratic majority in the Legislature would also give 
Johnson power to carry out those tax reforms on 
which he has staked his political future. 

The platform declares for equality of taxation and 
of the public burdens, with equal rights to all the peo- 
ple and special privileges to none; against monopo- 
lies, and in favor of the continuance of the old stan- 
dards of constitutional government. Home rule for 
cities is demanded, with the granting of no franchise, 
extension, or renewal, except with the vote of the 
people. Offices are to be vacated if the incumbents 
accept free passes, sworn public reports are to be 
required from corporations, and rigid inspection is 
demanded, to the end that the true value of cor- 
porate privileges may be obtained. The assessment 
of steam and electric railways and other corporations 
possessing franchises, on the same basis as farm 
property and city real estate, is demanded, and the 
State Board of Equalization is scathingly condemned. 
State issues are thus made prominent, though the 
platform also declares for tariff reform to check the 
growth of monopoly, condemns imperialism, sympa- 
thizes with the Boers and asks for the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. No mention is made of silver, the 
Kansas City platform, or Mr. Bryan. , 

The convention has acted with more wisdom than 
was expected. While letting bygones be bygones as 
to the issues and personalities which have divided the 
party for five years past, it also had the good sense 
to recognize that the Democratic party is strongest 
when it advocates popular reforms, and that it can- 
not afford to follow along in the wake of Republi- 
canism. The candidate for Governor, James Kil- 
bourne, is a wealthy citizen of Columbus with con- 
siderable personal popularity, but with no very 
marked availability at this time. Ohio has had but 
four Democratic Governors since the Civil War: 
William Allen, elected in 1873, Richard M. Bishop 
in 1877, George Hoadley in 1883 and James E. 
Catnpbell in 1889. It would seem that another is 
overdue, but if this was a promising year, it is prob- 
able that neither McLean nor Johnson would have 
picked Mr. Kilbourne as the man.—Buffalo Courier. 
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A Model Republic 


No Strikes, No Competition, No Rich, No Poor, No 
Overproduction, No Unemployed—Remarkable 
Island Community in Japan. 


This is the story of a model republic wherein vice, 
drunkenness, and crime have no place, and where 
paupers and plutocrats, policemen and police courts 
are never seen. A republic which seems to have 
realized the dreams of philosophers, poets and 
dreamers. For there is no competition ; consequently 
there are never panics, nor strikes, nor labor agita- 
tors, nor “bloated bondholders.” A country where 
there is no “overproduction” and no unemployed, no 
“idle rich” or “deserving poor.” 

This model republic is no experiment, no colony 
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scheme born of the brain of a social reformer, but 
has existed for over three hundred years. 

Within a few hours’ ride of Tokio, the Japanese 
capital, there thrives a little community who live and 
work in indifference to wars and rumors of war. 
Happily unconscious of the growing importance of 
Japan in the world, or of the changes taking place, 
they live free from want or the fear of want, content 
to remain still while the remainder of the race is 
moving on. 

”An Elysium of the Eastern Sea” this republic has 
been called, and the title seems appropriate. It is 
situated on the island of Hashima, oft the coast of 
Atami, ten miles from the watering place of that 
name. ‘lhe society folk who frequent Atami prob- 
ably have no idea of their proximity to a place where 
people can get along without a “400” to dictate fash- 
1ons. 

Hashima is a very small island, which will account 

in part for its uninterrupted success. Not quite two 
miles long and one mile wide, it hardly provides room 
for such luxuries as the capitalist and agitator. ‘Lhe 
climate is warm and soft, and with the scenery, is 
in harmony with the conditions of the inhabitants. 
Even in the coldest winter hyacinths and azaleas in 
bloom can be seen dotting the meadows, and camelia 
blossoms nod on the minature hills. 
_ Visitors to Hashima are rare, but those who enter 
the island are greeted coraially. ‘he islanders will 
point reverently to an old temple, named Tenmyoji, 
established by Bishop ‘lenkaku, to whom belongs 
the honor of founding the republic over three cen- 
turies ago. At about the same time that Sir Thomas 
Moore was inditing “Utopia” Bishop Tenkaku was 
framing the laws that have governed Hashima ever 
since. ‘ 

The Bishop’s laws have withstood the wear and 
tear of time. ‘They are based upon one fundamental 
idea—the common ownership of property. In Hashi- 
ma there is no private property in land or the instru- 
ments of labor. ‘Lhe property is owned and enjoyed 
in common. 

No single person owns property, but all the mem- 
bers of the community possess an equal share. 
Every one receives an income and is permitted to 
enjoy it. All receive the full results of their labor, 
together with what nature gratuitously confers upon 
them. As a result, Hashima has no rich and there 
never were any poor. There is no competition and 
no strife. There is no hatred, no enmity, no jealousy. 
All are brothers and sisters and live in equality. Lib- 
erty and fraternity are not abstract theories, but facts. 
No inhabitant of Hashima ever knew what slavery 
or selfishness means. What is yet a vague dream to 
millions is realized in this communistic state. 

The laws of Hashima are simple. There should 
not be more than forty-one houses, no matter how 
the population may increase. There are eighty acres 
of cultivated land, divided into equal portions of 
forty-one pieces. There is no rice field, but potatoes 
and rich vegetables are raised, with millet and other 
grains that grow on dry land. 

‘The produce is divided equally according to the in- 
dividual needs, and the surplus is exported in ex- 
change for rice. 


The allotment of imported rice is reserved for fes- 
tal. occasions, such as the first day of the new year, 
or the 15th of July, which is the date of the com- 
memoration of the foundation of the republic. If 
necessary, a marriage, birth, death or some other cel- 
ebration is used for the allotment. The rice is 
stored in a common granary. 

Farming, however, is only incidental to the more 
important industry of fishing. The men are all fish- 
ermen and own eleven boats in common. From this 
source products of the sea are secured which are esti- 
mated to bring in, 3,000 yen every year. This sum is 
divided among the forty-one homes without discrim- 
ination against any one. 

When one of the forty-one homes meets misfortune 
or accident the sufferers are taken care of by the 
republic. A man capable of doing so is, in case of 
misfortune, sometimes charged, by special authority, 
with the duty of taking care of a store, out of which 
he is permitted to make a good profit until he has re- 
covered. Then he has to make room for some other 
unfortunate. There are two stores owned by the peo- 
ple, one for the sale of liquors and the other for the 
sale of coarse wares. These are manufactured on 
the island. The people are temperate; drunkards are 
an unknown quantity. 

The children of the island are educated at a gram- 
mar school, which is usually in charge of a teacher 
from Amishiro, the nearest village on the opposite 
coast. The teacher receives his salary chiefly in rice 
from the common granary, and his clothes are woven 
and made by the young women in turn. ~ 

Hashima probably enjoys the distinction of being 
the only place in the world where communism is in 
operation, although the Hashimians probably could 
not explain what is meant by communism or any 
other sociological term. Thanks to the wisdom of 
Bishop Tenkaku and their own application, they have 
solved the industrial problem, that vexed question 
whose ramifications extend throughout the civilized 
world.— Ex. 
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Sacramento, Cal., July 20, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Would that I could afford to send your lively and 
fearless paper to every man I see who I think ought 
to read it. Your trip to Detroit, Mr. Wilshire, has 
certainly demonstrated what a mistake it would have 
been for the Socialists not to be represented at 
that meeting of reformers, looking for reform and 
afraid they would find it. 

And now, Mr. Workingman, what are you going 
to do about it? Are you going to demonstrate by 
still voting for the two old partics whose leaders 
are trying to fool your, that Lincoln was no prophet 
when he said, “You can't fool all the people all the 
time?” Do you believe “the producer should have 
his product?” If so, from which class of the re- 
formiers who met at Detroit could you expect such 
legislation as will give it to him? Certainly not from 
those who voted to table the resolution as a whole 
that they have just been forced by their irresistible 
logic to adopt seriatim and each one hy large ma- 
jority at that. Surely you want no further evidence, 
Mr. Federated Tradesman (3,000,000 strong?) that 
to have the producer have his product, you must vote 
for Socialism? You have seen that where you strike 
you lose because the laws are not of your making; 
your strike being “illegal,” you are in front of the 
guns. Suppose you march to the ballot-box just 
onee, and there, striking with and for your class, 
elect men who will enact laws that will make strikes 
unnecessary. You will then win and get behind the 
guns, as your masters have done in the past, by 
your vote. Will you do it? Or are you going to 
continue to allow these “reformers to fool you?” 

And Mr. A. E. Briggs, “et al..” what about the 
respect due to Mr. Bryan because, forsooth, he is ed- 
ucated and a gentleman? Can any contempt be 
stronger than that he has shown Mr. Wilshire by 
his silence ? 

You will recall that Mr. Bryan, at the close of the 
secon] battle. when declining an offer of $10,000 a 
year for his services, gave as a reason therefor that 
it was his intention to devote the rest of his life 
to the discussion of public questions, “with tongue 
and pen.” The solution of the trust question is 
surely a public question. If the Socialists’ solution 
is wrong none is better able to show that fact than 
Mr. Bryan; if right, then Mr. Bryan and all of 
us should want it—just as Mr. Bryan used to talk 
about the gold standard. Surely, industrial freedom 
is of far greater import than any mere money stand- 
ard! 

I might say, by the way, that, as one who voted 
for Mr. Bryan both in ‘96 and 1900, having been up 
to that time a Republican, it would be in order for 
me to move a reconsideration of the question; and 
the question now being before the people I and thou- 
sands like me are asking Mr. Bryan his reason for 
silence on these great public questions. 

There could be no offense, I take it, in asking 
Mc. Bryan or any of the great leaders of his party, 
the “reform forces,’ to read carefully the resolu- 
tions adopted and then tabled at Detroit, and then 
state his objection to any one or all of them. He 
and his followers are credited with favoring all that 
is best in politics—the greatest good for the great- 
est number. “Principles, not men,” has always been 
Mr. Bryan’s motto. If the doctrines set forth in 
these resolutions are right, all good men should 
embrace them; if wrong, Mr. Bryan is amply able to 
expose them. If right, some one of those whose 
vates tabled them might explain wherein they are 
wrong. He might explain wherein they are wrong, 
and why he voted for the resolutions separatel’y. 
The people are interested in these matters and are 
ready for the truth. No matter what Jefferson or 
Jackson thought or did, the need of the hour is what 
the people are interested in. In those days competi- 
tion was thought to be a good thing; it is now 
looked upon as a system by which one rises by an- 
other’s downfall, and hence bad. What is more, 
competition is disappearing; and what the people 
want to know is, whether the combination shall be 
democratic or plutocratic; whether the people shall 
rule thro’ their majorities, or whether a few shall 
own the people. Some of these men of the two 
parties in whose interest the great dailies are edited, 
might explain why it is that these papers, always 
alert for any news sensational in character, have 
given no account of the sensational proceedings of 
these Detroit reformers, in tabling as a whole a 
set of resolutions that they had just adopted seriatum. 
This was not only quite sensational, but of great in- 
terest to the people of the whole nation, especially 
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to the workingmen, the real producers; and these 
latter are asking why it is that the great dailies re- 
fuse to publish matters sensational when of great 
interest to the workers of the country. And these 
same workingmen should ask no further evidence 
that no matter how reasonable and just a proposition 
may be, when squarely put these so-called reformers 
will table it; nor should they ask any further evi- 
dence that their only hope for political success, the 
only success worth striving for, is in voting, as one 
man, the Socialist ticket. 

“Workingmen of all countries, unite. You have 
nothing to lose but your chains; you have a world to 
gain.” Socialism offers you the only means today 
of political union. Henry E. Wricurt. 

* OK Ok 


Brodhead, Wis., July 25, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I have read and re-read several 
times your article on the solution of the trust prob- 
lem, and, in my opinion, it is irrefutable. The con- 
cluding remarks on pages 4 and 5. when you say: 
“To resume,” to my mind, is a fine and unanswerable 
argument of the necessity of Socialists getting in- 
terested heart and soul in creating industrial power 
to guide the “ship of state into the political Welland 
Canal and let her float gently into the Lake Ontario 
of Socialism.” Political power and industrial power 
go hand in hand, or, rather, one creates the other, 
and are not antagonistic. Why not earnestly agi- 
tate and advocate practical industrial co-operation 
on large scales, for instance, such as is proposed by 
the Industrial Brotherhood of Man? 

In my opinion it would immensely augment the 
Socialist ranks and strengthen political power as 
nothing else would. If the Socialist press and other 
Socialist leaders would persistently agitate and urge 
this matter I believe that funds could be pledged 
or secured to make a successful demonstration. 
Brains and muscle we have, and a constant agita- 
tion along on this line would bring the funds to do 
it. And, I believe, with less effort than it takes 
to secure the hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, 
of funds to perpetuate strikes and labor unions with- 
out either party getting out of hell or on a sure road 
to peace and plenty. Fraternally, etc., 

E. P. Hassrncer. 


Portersville, Cal., July 26, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Editor THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade in Socialism: My son, a farmer, 
who, after the perusal of Gronlund’s “Co-operative 
Commonwealth,” embraced Socialism some twelve 
years ago, has read to me two articles from your 
issue of July 24th, which, in connection with your 
“Solution of the Trust Problem,” I consider gems. 
I wish herewith to add my homage and thanks to the 
men who have so ably propounded the meaning of 
Socialism. The articles alluded to are “Work for 
All,” by G. W. Rives, and the “Evangel of Social- 
ism,” by A. T. Weaver; no one should fail to read 
them. 

Although seventy-six years of age, I feel en- 
couraged to believe that, with the genius that is de- 
veloping to reach the understanding and right feel- 
ing of the people, I may yet see the first steps to- 
ward the inauguration of the co-operative common- 
wealth, through the election of a Socialist president 
in 1904. 

Notwithstanding my age and feebleness, I want 
to enjoy the distinction—though disfranchised—to 
be the first woman to suggest the selection of you, 
Comrade Wilshire, to represent the new political 
economy, through which all may live, prosper and 
be happy, at the next presidential election, and may 
God grant you success. ANNA M. MarHIAN. 

* OK 


Portersville, Cal., July 26, t1gor. 

Comrade Wilshire: To my agreeable surprise I 
find myself figuring in the correspondence columns 
of THe CHALLENGE this week, inasmuch you encour- 
age me thereby to believe that there is a possibility 
for the great American people to rid themselves of 
their embarrassing, nonsensical conditions in the im- 
mediate future by voting right in 1904. 

My first suggestion today is for you to invite all 
Socialists to avail themselves of the columns of THE 
CHALLENGE under the heading of correspondence, to 
advance and submit to your approval any ideas that 
may lead to our triumph over ignorance, prejudice, 
superstition, cunning and harmful politics and every- 
thing else that is bad that is afflicting us these times. 
Brother Lee Crandall has paved the way for this in 
your last issue by saying that “Agitation and educa- 
tion will win in the end.” 

Let me ask you to publish, in connection with 
these aims the enclosed leaflet that I submitted to 
the executive board of the S. D.'P. previous to the 
last election, which was approved of by them, but 
was not acted upon for lack of funds, after which I 
will have more ammunition ready. Fraternally, 

E. O. WIeneER. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU. 
Independence, Inyo Co., Cal., 
July 28, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Editor THe CHAtLence, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Comrade: I am more and more pleased 
with the originality, force and logic of your way of 
spreading the doctrines of scientific Socialism. You 
have struck a new lead and the present outlook for 
success and a plenteous harvest of students of So- 
cialism, is more than promising. Comrades Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Harriman et al., are doing good work 
also, and the ablest coadjutors in the cause. The 
average American citizen dearly loves a joke, even at 
his own expense, and you have the faculty of cater- 
ing to this feeling, up to the limit. A few of the 
comrades down here appreciate your efforts and de- 
siring to extend your field of usefulness, send on 
the following 20 names of citizens, voters of Inyo 
county. Give them allopathic, homeopathic and eclec- 
tic doses of Socialism for a year. I don’t think it 
will need a surgical operation to see the inevitability 
of Socialism when you are through with them. 
Speed the inauguration of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth in our time. Fraternally yours, 
Joun J. McLean. 
* Ok Ox 


Cleveland, O., July 16, tgor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Your favor of the roth, 
addressed to Max S. Hayes in regard of your in- 
ability to speak in Cleveland on the 23rd, was re- 
ceived by the central committee. We are very much 
disappointed in your not being able to be with us 
on the 23rd, as we have secured the hall, got out 
printed matter and made all arrangements for a large 
meeting. But as you say it is impossible to be here, 
we will do the next best thing—that is, to wait until 
you can come. 

We have the choice of paying a forfeit on the 
hall or setting a future date for the meeting; so if you 
can possibly give us a definite date you can save us 
some expense (you know, the funds of the S. D. P. 
are not connected with our townsmen, Mark Hanna 
or Tom Johnson Barrel). Hoping to hear from you 
at your earliest convenience, | remain yours for So- 
cialism, A. SCHROEDER, Sec. 

131 Swiss St. 

* OK Ok 


Pawnee, Okla., July 24, toot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Comrade: Some time ago I sent you a little list 
from Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo. I am now in 
Oklahoma and will teach school this winted, besides 
spreading Socialism, a work that I enjoy. 

Socialism in this “neck of the woods” is taking root 
and when the final judgment comes, and when com- 
petition is displaced by Socialism, the Oklahoma boys 
I am sure, will have reason to be proud of their 
number of workers who are sowing the seed that will 
grow a tree whose fruit will be for all alike, who 
aid it in its growth and make its fruitage possible. 

Tue CHALLENGE is not hard to sell as it speaks for 
itself to men of reason and common sense. You can 
send THe CHALLENGE to the following names for 
the next year. Also send 100 CHALLENGES to me; 
50 cents of order. I am a Socialist working for jus- 
tice to all. J. E. Snyper. 

* * Ox 


Crookston, Minn., July 25, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Another comrade (Dr. C. Bates) 
was very anxious that I should write you, also get 
your paper; in fact, he insisted that I could not keep 
house without it. And he also insisted that all true 
Socialists ought to correspond with you, and as he 
is a friend of mine, and as I have been investigating, 
and a believer in this doctrine about twenty years, 
I will take the liberty of asking you to send me about 
two hundred (200) copies of your valuable paper, a 
part of them the last issue, and the balance later 
issues. I have carefully read some copies of your 
paper, and am free to say that I admire the style 
in which you punch them up, and hope that your 
shadow may never be less until Socialism is ushered 
in in its fullness. Send also four (4) postals and 
two subscribers. I enclose $2.00 for same. Fra- 
ternally yours, N. G. Enstrom. 

* OK 


Clancy, July 25, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— Viglen eimgh 
Dear Sir: Having come across a stray copy of 

THE CHALLENGE we decided that we needed it in 
our business; said business consists of trying to con- 
vert poor, deluded Democrats and Republicans to 
the, saving truths of Socialism. Here, where, less 
than two years ago, the two lone Socialists had to 
speak in whispers, we now have a thriving branch 
of the Social Democratic party. Find enclosed $1.25 
and five names, and we will anxiously await our 
first copy of THE CHALLENGE. Fraternally, 

Mrs. THEO Enricut. 
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Unionville, Conn., July 20, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Dear Sir: I have recently received and read a 
copy of Tur CHALLENGE. I note your offer to new 
subscribers, and enclose fifty cents for a year’s sub- 
scription. I have been a strong Bryan man for years, 
but I do not like his silence, and I do like your plat- 
form. Fraternally yours, E. M. Rrewey. 

* OK OX 


Siloam Springs, Ark., July 24, 

Comrade Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Please find enclosed order for $1.25 and postals. 
’Tis hard to get the voting mules to help “clear the 
mist away.” Hope this may result in a ten-fold in- 
crease in this section soon, as only a few know any- 
thing of the reform movement here, and we are 

anxious for good company. Yours for success, 
I, W. Surwart. 
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Tulare, Cal., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: As you want some comrades to 
boom your paper, we decided last night to take a 
few scalps for the good of the cause. Send 20 sub- 
scription postals and a bundle of 20 extra papers and 
I will get out and rustle. Rev. Chas. Vail will lec- 
ture here on the 27th and then will be a good time 
to take scalps. Fraternally poue 


July 23, 1901. 


P. MIppLETON. 
* * x 


Boston, Mass., July 26, 
Tue CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Comrades: Sec. Butscher notifies me that Boston 
Central Branch, S. D. P., will be given a date next 
week when the Hub can arrange for the entertaining 
of our comrade Wilshire. 

I write to ask that you send us 200 posters “Bry- 
an, Hearst, Wilshire. Kindest wishes for your 
paper’s success. I am fraternally, 

Davin GoLpsTEIN. 
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Timberlake, Okla., July 26, r1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
I am a reader of your matchless paper. The So- 


cialists of this portion of Oklahoma are proud of the 
fearless champion of their rights and heartily endorse 
the course of THE CHALLENGE in puncturing the 
hypocritical epidermis of some of our modern re- 
formers, thus showing them up to the common peo- 
ple in their true light. Will endeavor to send a club 
later. Stecess to you. W. H. Swear. 
* Ok 


Whitt, Texas, July 24, 1901. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

That grand old hero, the old Indian fighter and 
protector of the homes and firesides of the frontiers- 
men of Texas—Col. J. B. Barry, Walnut Springs, 
Basque Co., Texas—is anxious to see THE CHAL- 
LENGE. Won’t you please send him a few copies? 
He can do you and the cause more good here in 
Texas than any man I know. 

My prayers are with you tonight, my friend, in 
the fight you are so valiantly waging. Very truly, 

; J. A. Avven, M. D. 
* OK Ok 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 25, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed find $1.25, for which 
send me five CHALLENGE postals. Kindly excuse my 
not replying to yours of Miay 25th before, as it was 
from lack of timve and not from lack of interest. 

I will do all I can to circulate your paper as I 
believe it is destined to be a power for the cause of 
Socialism, and from time to time I will send for 
postals. If you wish to send me any sample copies 
I will see that they are judiciously distributed. 

Received a small bundle of CHALLENGES from you 
a few days ago, and they were carefully handed out 
on the annual excursion of the local S. D. P. down 
the Mississippi, which, by the way, was an immense 
success. Fraternally yours, S. M. Hotman. 

11 Oak St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fairhaven, Wash., July 26, rgot. 
Editor THE CHALLENG :— 

I send you list of names of old partyites of Fair- 
haven, Wash., and of Rowley, Mass., all known to 
me personally—only one millionaire, city officials, 
business men and laborers. While I do not believe 
that most of them can be converted easily, | do 
think a copy of a hot number of THE CHALLENGE 
will cause lots of talk and that will have its good 
effect later on, as they will begin to see that Socialism 
is bound to come, and that not far distant. There 
are a few whose initials I do not know, so I put 
down their business and if addressed as I have writ- 
ten then they will get them, as we have got the 
postmaster so far along that he keeps as well posted 
as any of us on Socialism. ce 


Wo. H. DanIEeLs. 
Fairhaven, Wash. 
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Beaumont, Texas, July 28, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received the five cards you sent me, 
also the bundle of papers. I have been sick and have 
done nothing yet, but as soon as I can get out will 
distribute the papers and will remit for the cards as 
soon as disposed of. Continue to send me THE 
CHALLENGE, as I will send the price of it when I 
remit for the cards. I like your paper better than 
I do the Appeal to Reason. I was a Democrat, and 
once thought W. J. Bryan the greatest man in the 
Uinted States, but my opinion of him, since my 
eyes were opened, is completely reversed. Wish you 
could pay southeast Texas a visit. Wishing you all 


success, am yours very truly, H. C. Mars e. 
ste) Er 
Calder’s Station, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July 20, Igor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: The second copy of your “hot stuff” 
at hand and digested. Even the ads from the Im- 
proved Boston Garter to the two Hartshorn shade 
rollers were carefully looked over for fear that some 
of the crumbs might have escaped me. 

I like the song you sing; it’s music sounds “good 
to me.” The two copies were turned over to neigh- 
bors and, like Oliver Twist, they wanted more, and 
I send you the price of their cards. If you wish to 
send me any additional cards I will be pleased to do 
some work for your most excellent paper, and re- 
turn cash as cards are sold. Yours fraternally, 

MartTINn FESLER. 
* Ok Ok 


International Brotherhood, Stationary Firemen. 
Local No. 52, Cleveland, O., July 10, rgor. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Would be pleased if you 
would find space for answer to Arthur C. Everett. 
No man can be a conscientious reformer without 
practicing Christianity. Socialist and Christian are 
synonymous terms, and cannot consistently be di- 
vided. He (Everett) misquotes Scripture in a fu- 
tile endeavor, like all demagogues are wont to do, 
to prove a point that’s worn blunt with age. Social- 
ism and the New Testament are in perfect accord. 
Christ did not speak the phrase or sentence he refers 
to, “The poor ye shall always have with you.” Noth- 
ing of the kind. He said, “The poor ye have always 
with you.” But mark his teaching. The love of 
God and the brotherhood of man would abolish that 
poverty. The reform must come from the ballot of 
the Christian. We have waited 2000 years for the 
parasites to reform, and the few grow richer and 
more disdainful of the rights of the crying multi- 
tudes, and that because the Republicans and Demo- 
cratic sinners protect them in their bombastic opu- 
lence and legalized pelf. We. the toilers, pay for 
their hades-like music. We are determined to seize 
the reins of government and will be in a position 


to demand a change of tune. Si: 
+ ok o8 
North Ontario, Cal., July 26, Igor. 


H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find 50 cents in stamps. 
I no longer desire to be on your free list. For THE 
CHALLENGE 1s worth so much more than you ask, 
that a fellow who wants it for nothing would ride 
a free horse to death. 

I certainly envy you above all living men. If 
one should ask me, “Whose shoes had you rather 
fill; those of H. Gaylord or the present president ?” 
I shouldn’t hesitate a moment in saying—H. Gay- 
lord’s, to be sure! For you have the opportunity 
and ability to champion a great and glorious cause, 
the cause of the down-trodden and deluded toilers. 
Every nation has its heroes. Raised up at a time of 
impending peril, they have turned seeming defeat 
into victory and made the very danger a stepping 
stone to stronger, better government. 

This nation is approaching a crisis, a revolution is 
at hand; a hero is needed to point the way out of 
the land of the Pharoahs; a pen is needed that “will 
plead like angels trumpet-tongued” to a suffering 
people to know the truth, and lay down their heavy 
loads, to descend from the cross on which individual 
capitalism has nailed them. All hail! champion of 
the truth, I salute thee; for thou art IT. 

Please send THe CHALLENGE to my present ad- 
dress. Yours for Socialism, E. L. Hupparp. 

* OK OK 


Comrade Wilshire: I notice some of your cor- 
respondents try to tell the way the public shall or may 
acquire the ownership of the big trusts and other 
public utilities now held under private ownership. 
“T also will give mine opinion.’ 

‘Some tell us they can’t be acquired by purchase, 
because the government has not the money and can’t 
get it. This is an absurd statement. The laborers 
produced all the wealth that is now or ever was in 
the country, and can do it again. The laborers of 
the United States within the last fifteen months pro- 
duced one hundred billions of dollars worth of prod- 
ucts. At that rate how long would it take them to 


¥ 


pay for all the means of production now owned by a 
few private individuals? 

It would be a very liberal offer on the part of the 
government to pay in lawful money without interest. 
But if it should be thought that this would be too 
rough on the spoiled children, give them interest- 
bearing bonds; the laborers can pay for it. But then 
what good would their surplus cash do them? They 
could do nothing with it without slaves. The profit 
monger could do nothing with his surplus products 
without victims. Socialism proposes to abolish slav- 
ery, poverty and profits—to produce for use and not 
for profit. 

If our capitalists want to leave the United States 
in search for slaves and victims in other half civilized 
countries, give them their ill-gotten gains and let 
them go, and say to them, good-bye, good riddance! 
One good way to pay off the bloated plutocrats would 
be to demonetize both gold and silver, establish a 
public bank, in connection with the postoffice and 
railroad departments, which would deal in gold and 
silver as products and turn over to government 
creditors for their government paper and let them 
get it coined elsewhere. F. H. M. 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: If the news has not yet reached 
you, put in THr CHALLENGE that the comrades in 
Holland have increased the Socialist vote from 1897 
13,000 to I90I 39,000, and that they have seven rep- 
resentatives elected in Parliament, where they had 
four before. 

Within two or three weeks, I will send you the 


complete election news of Holland, if I can. Hurrah 
for Socialism anyhow. Yours, B. Stott. 
* *K x 
St. Louis, Mo., July 12, 1901. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
2525 Park Row Bldg., New York:— 

Dear Mr. Wilshire: On your return trip, please 
stop over and pay me a visit. I should like to talk 
with you for the fun of it as well as instruction. 
You do your job in a workmanlike manner. I like 
a proficient, energetic, breezy fellow in any vocation. 
THe CHALLENGE is without a counterpart or equal. 

Yours very truly, N. O. NeEtson. 


The. Improved | 
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As all thinkers now admit- that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Alugust 14, 1901 


WHEN JOHNNY BULL DROPS HIS WAD 


The highest financial authority among all the publications of London re- 
ported recently that it appeared certain that Great Britain would have to supply 
in the fall a considerable quantity of gold to the United States, and for that 
reason the value of money in London will advance. ‘Vhis authority bases that 
prediction upon the amazing story contained in the official report of the foreign 
trade of the United States for the fiscal year that ended on June 30. It made no 
other examination or any other figures that told of the reciprocal trade between 
the United States and Great Britain. It comments, if not with alarm at least 
with some indication of anxicty over the complete reversal of the trade condi- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain which these figures prove. For 
many years the balance of trade, until 1896, appeared to be with Great Britain, 
and the obligations were increased by the very heavy payments we were obliged 
to make in the way of dividends and interest to English capitalists who had lent 
money here or had bought our railway or industrial securities. 

Now, in the first place, the trade relations between the United States and 
Great Britain have so marvelously changed that we appear to be buying almost 
nothing of Great Britain, while we are selling to them enormous amounts. As 
this periodical points out that when the rst of January and the Ist of July, this 
year, the United States sold to Great Britain nearly $350,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, whereas, on the other hand, we bought of Great Britain in the same 
time only $35,000,000 worth, and if that proportion be kept up throughout the 
year Great Britain will have bought from the United States in the year 1gor 
about $750,000,000 worth of our products, or a little over one-half of our total 
exports, whereas, on the other hand, we shall have bought of Great Britain only 
$90,000,000 worth. That is to say, Great Britain must pay us in some way about 
$650,000,000. 

EXHAUSTED RESOURCES. 

It seems to be understood over there that Great Britain has practically ex- 
hausted her resources, so far as those consisted of American securities available 
for the payment of Great Britain’s debt to the United States. The best im- 
pression, too, in New York is tliat the United States has easily, almost per- 
ceptibly, absorbed that vast block of securities which England so long possessed. 
The absorption, too, of these securities has made it no longer necessary for us 
to ship large amounts of money to Great Britain for the payment of interest 
and dividends. 

The international bankers of this city will undoubtedly endeavor to handle 
or to finance this great trade balance, so as to utilize it in the important banking 
operations which they have in view in Europe as to prevent any serious disturb- 
ance in the financial or monetary market. But their own impression is that it 
will be impossible so to care for it as to make any shipment of gold to the 
United States in the fall unnecessary. All the means possible for liquidating this 
trade balance without embarrassing Great Britain will be taken, and yet it does 
not seem practicable so to handle the whole of this trade balance as to prevent 
any importation of gold into the United States. We should be perfectly willing 
to leave the gold on the other side. We do not need it. But these debts must 
be paid; ocean freights, insurance, the expenditures of American tourists to 
Europe and some remittances in the way of dividends and interests will liquidate 
a part of it, but there must still remain a large balance, and it is this balance 
the London Statist has in mind when it predicts without any reservation that in 
the fall a considerable amount of gold must be sent to the United States from 
London. 

| take the above from the Philadelphia Press. It is simply 
further proof of the theory that | advanced more than ten years ago 
that America, by virtue of her superior industrial facilvties must 
finally dominate Europe. However, it will be a short-lived victory. 
As Chauncey Depew says, we have two thousand million dollars’ 
worth of goods annually produced in the United States more than 
we can consume. He means really more than the workers can 
buy with their wages limited by the competitive wage system. 


And when Chauncey says “we” he means Rockefeller, Mor- 
gan & Co. 

Now, it is evident that Rocky, Ponty & Co. would not relieve 
their embarrassment of riches by exchanging that two thousand 
millions of American-made goods for two thousand million of 
French or German or English goods. They don’t want “goods.” 
“Goods” are no good to them. They can’t use them themselves, 


and they cannot sell European goods to the American workman 
any better than they can sell him American goods. He has not 
wages enough to buy any kind of goods, foreign or domestic. How- 
ever, when we now send our wheat and bacon and bicycles to Europe 
and John Bull offers Ponty ‘‘goods” in exchange Ponty waves him 
off with scorn, saying, “I don’t want any of your old out-of-date 
British stuff. At one time I could use your steel rails, but I can 
make them better and cheaper myself now. What I want is not 
iron, but gold. I want the real stuff. I want ‘dough.’ I will take 
gold, or British consols or any good stocks or bonds you may have 
left, but I don’t want any trading of goods, no barter. You take 
my ‘goods’ and I take your money. ‘That’s my only proposition. 
I doa strictly cash business now-a-days. Take it up or leave it.” 

Poor Johnny Bull has no option. He is up against it, and re- 
luctantly gives up his wad to Ponty. However, John Bull’s wad 
is not any too big, and Ponty thas about reached his limit. The 
question that Ponty must ask himself soon is, “How am I going to 
trade with Johnny Bull after I have annexed all his coin and per- 
sonal property, bonds and stocks, etc., and he has nothing left to 
offer me but his ‘goods,’ which I don’t want at any price?” 

Of course, there is no answer. John Bull must and will bust, 
and his busting will bust Ponty. Poor Johnny! Poor Ponty! 

Oe 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE 


Sandusky, Ohio, July 26, Igor. 


At the foot of Mount Hurricane, Keene Valley, New York, 
in the heart of the Adirondack mountains, are two summer camps— 
one quite Socialistic, under the guidance of Mrs. [Mann] Martin, 
and the other otherwise, led by the late Professor Thomas David- 
son's successor, young Mr. Bakewell. 

Ten years ago | spent a summer in Professor Davidson’s camp, 
which he had established as a summer school for the study of Aris- 
totle. Davidson himself was a delightful fellow, and I quite agree 
with the statement made by the London Spectator, writing upon 
his death, which occurred last year, that he was among the first 
twelve learned men of the world. There was nothing he had never 
read, nor any language he did not speak, nor any country he had 


not seen. 

However, the only use to which he put his vast store of knowl- 
edge was the instruction of men in a philosophy based on an indus- 
trial life of two thousand years ago. He could not realize that the 
development of industry had made many of the ideas of Aristotle 
absurd today. 

The end of all the arts and philosophies is to lead men into a 
better life, and no man of today can be a true philosopher who per- 
sists in burying his head in the sands of antiquity. 

It is unnecessary to say that I was a fire-brand in the dry tinder 
of Aristotleian philosophy. I persisted in talking Socialism, and 
as Socialism appeared a much greener pasture than philosophy to the 
flock following Professor Davidson, he was in a great ado over 
their being led astray. 

I suppose there were about thirty people up there for the sum- 
mer to study Aristotle and to a large extent a sorry lot of preten- 
tious mediocrities they were too, wasting their energies splitting 
philosophic hairs. However, there were some lions. The two 
Professors Dewey (brothers) one now in the Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Boston and the other at the Chicago University and Profes- 
sor Schurman, of Cornell were there as well as some other well- 
known university men whom I cannot for the moment recall. 

During the summer it was the custom to allow everyone who 
wished it the use of the Davidson lecture hall for one night to de- 
velop his own particular theory of life. However, when it came to 
my turn, if it had not been for the generosity of Professor Dewey, 
allowing me the use of his cottage, I fear Socialism would have 
missed being presented, for Professor Davidson felt that Marx was 
getting away with Aristotle too easily to allow any more favors 
to Socialism. 

However, the change of place for the lecture only whetted the 
curiosity of the camp, and I had a full attendance, the last to come 
in the hall being Professor Davidson himself. 

I had been promised a lively debate, but it was the same old 
story. When I had finished there was not a sound from all the 
assembled professors, and the meeting adjourned with no word of 
dissent.” 

This was all rather remarkable, because at all the other lec- 
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tures, no matter what the subject may have been, the evening always 
had ended in a state of great controversy. 

However, this business of not being able to find any one to 
disagree with me is an old story now, and I am almost as cocksure 
that [ won’t have any opposition as | am about the soundness of my 
logic. 

When I was in Chicago a few weeks ago, while on my way 
to make a speech from a stand near one of the parks, in rather a 
fashionable district, | made my complaint to Simons and Wanhope 
about not having any fun in the way of getting questions or oppo- 
sition after speaking, and they both gave me positive assurances that 
1 would not be disappointed that night anyway, as they always had 
questions there from non-convinced middle-class people. 

Afterward, when walking home, and | expostulated with them 
for not affording me the victims they had promised; there was not a 
sound from the audience; they tried to excuse themselves by aver- 
ring that I had terrified the audience by my arrogant, overbearing, 
conceited manner of speaking; that | seemed to state my argument 
in such a self-convinced manner that a man would feel that he was 
making a fool of himself to question self-evident facts. 

Now, all this was simply a miserable make-up on their part 
to excuse a bad prophecy. I am really such a modest, retiring violet 
that people have compunctions about further crushing me. In fact, 
you can’t pay some professional crushers to crush me. They are 
too tender-hearted. That’s the trouble with Colonel Bryan, Mayor 
Johnson and Professor Laughlin—tender hearts. 

I am now advertising for a man with a fine tough heart who 
won't feel too bad at crushing me. 

I found the same old gang at the Davidson camp this year that 
were there ten years ago, but with the exception of Professor W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, none of the lions 
were there. Professor Davidson’s mantle has fallen on a young 
man, Mr. Bakewell, and he was just winding up a lecture upon the 
“Evilness of Evil,” or something of the sort, when we came into 
the lecture hall. 

After the lecture, Abbott, Walling and I engaged Bakewell in 
conversation for a moment, and managed to gather a few points 
on his views of economics. They were very extraordinary, and 
will do for another letter, as I must run to catch my train. 

H. G. W. 
*x* * X* 

I had a good street meeting in Toledo last night. 
am promised a rousing meeting here. 

Henry C. Thompson, Socialist candidate for governor of Ohio, 
was just in to see me. His whole being is absorbed in Socialism. 
He is a highly educated man, and is of great value to the move- 
ment. ia G. W. 


St. Nicholas Hotel, Cincinnati, July 27. 


*x* * * 


THE NEW “SOCIALIST PARTY” 


Indianapolis, August I. 

The Unity Socialist Conference has just adjourned. The pro- 
ceedings were harmonious throughout. ‘The principal points ac- 
complished by the conference were the changing of the name of the 
party to the Socialist Party, instead of the Social Democratic Party, 
and the removal of the national headquarters from Springfield, 
Mass., to St. Louis, Mo. Leon Greenbaum was elected National 
Secretary.—H. G. W. 

The foregoing telegram from Mr. Wilshire conveys the 
gratifying information that two very important changes have been 
made iby the Socialists of this country through their delegates to 
the Indianapolis convention. The adoption of “The Socialist 
Party” as the official name of the organization, thereby dropping 
the unnecessary and confusing ‘‘Democratic” that has heretofore 
been a part of the party name, is a wise step. “Socialism,” as the 
theory, and “Socialist” as the advocate of that theory, are all-suff- 
cient to convey a clear and exact meaning of the aims of the party 
or the man. Useless additions to this title can only be confusing, 
and, as in the case of the old name, are very apt to be repugnant 
to part of the membership of the party. 

The shifting of the national headquarters from the Eastern sea- 
board to a point approximately the center of population and geo- 
graphical location, is also a very wise move. It is in conformity 
with the spirit of Socialism that the rights of every part of the 
country be respected in the selection of the national headquarters, 
and it is quite right that even in such minor details the delegates 
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to the conference should have shown that they are considerate of 
the interests of the entire community. 

All Socialists will rejoice that the conference was conducted 
in a spirit of harmony and good-will. Socialism is permeating 
every division of the nation at a tremendous speed, and such con- 
ferences as that just brought to a close at Indianapolis, cannot fail 
to be of inestimable good to the cause. Harmony and tolerance 
are the essentials of healthy and rapid growth in the Socialist move- 
ment today. ‘lo gather together into one well-organized, properly: 
equipped and thoroughly harmonious party all the forces which 
are striving for the emancipation of the working slaves, and the 
establishment of the co-operative commonwealth is the imperative 
duty of the hour, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the conference 
at Indianapolis has sown the seeds of concord and harmonious unity 
that will result in the Socialist Party becoming the medium whereby 
these hitherto separate influences may be brought together and be- 
come welded into one irresistible force that will march on vard to 
the happy and triumphant consummation of those ideals of equal 
opportunities for all and injustice to none, wherein lies the hope 


for the prosperity and happiness of the down-trodden of the earth. 
A. B, Bynon. 
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WHAT STATE WILL GET THAT $250 


When Mr. Wilshire started THE CHALLENGE last December 
he offered a list of prizes to those who should secure the largest 
lists of subscribers for the paper, the prizes being three $25 purses 
for the largest list in Los Angeles, the largest list in California 
outside of Los Angeles, and the largest list outside of California. 
These prizes were to be awarded on the first day of June, and were 
so awarded, the winners being C. C. Reynolds, of this city, the 
Social Democratic Club of Redlands, and the Social Democratic 
Club of Covington, Ky. In addition to these prizes a grand prize 
of $250.00 was offered for the person or club sending in the largest 
list of subscribers prior to January Ist of next year, but in view of 
the fact that no one seemed to be making any special effort to con- 
test for this prize, Mr. Wilshire announced at the time of awarding 
the smaller prizes, that unless some one raised objection he would 
modify his offer so that the $250.00 should go to the Social Demo- 
cratic newspaper published in the State having the largest number 
of CHALLENGE subscribers at the close of the year. A very decided 
objection was raised to this plan by Comrade F. J. Lavanier, Jr., 
of Covington, Ky., who contended that all States should have a 
show for that money, whether a Socialist paper was published in 
the State or not. This objection has been considered well taken 
by Mr. Wilshire, and he has altered his offer to stand as follows: 

On the first day of January, 1902, the state or territory which 
has the largest number of subscribers to THE CHALLENGE will re- 
ceive $250.00. If there is a Social Democratic paper published in 
the State winning this distinction, the money will go to the paper, 
but if there is no such paper published, the money will be given to 
the State Central Committee of the Social Democratic party, to’ be 
disposed of as the committee sees proper. 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 


San Francisco 


Art Dealers 


Manufacturers 


Publishers 
Book Sellers 


Pacific Coast Agents 
Humboldt Library of Science and Sociology 


(Standard works in science and sociology in good print 
at small cost—send for catalogue ) 


Write also for “giiabttiman’ interesting publications 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 238 Post St.. San Frercisco 
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THE UNITY CONFERENCE 


Two Factions Brotherly and Inimical by Turns— 
Agreed on Method of Procedure in Convention 
After a Threatening Storm—Millionaire Wil- 
shire Here—Came Near Losing Roll of Green- 
backs in Laundry Bundle — A movement to 
Strike the Word “Democrats” from Party’s Ti- 
tle—Convention’s Doings. 


The smooth sailing that encouraged the Socialist 
Democrats in favor of uniting the two main factions 
of that party in the opening of the national Socialist 
unity convention, in Masonic Hall, yesterday, was 
seriously disturbed by a sudden squall in the pro- 
ceedings late in the afternoon, and it looked for a 
while as if the reorganization of the Socialist Demo- 
cratic party would not materialize. After almost an 
hour of discussion and peace offerings the warring 
factions finally azgreed on a mode of procedure and 
the threatened break was bridged over, with no se- 
rious results. 

The convention was called to-order at 10 o'clock 
by J. W. Kelly of Marion, Ind. He spoke briefly in 
favor of unification, and said Socialism reflected the 
only ray of hope for the workingman. After his 
address, in which he eulogized the Socialistic move- 
man, and a dozen men jumped up to suggest George 
D. Herron as the most suitable man to fill the chair. 
He was chosen by acclamation. He made a short 
address, in which he eulogizd the Socialistic move- 
ment. He was formerly a Congregational minister 
and a professor in an lowa college. He declared to 
the convention that, no matter what his personal 
views as to organization or method were, the decis- 
ion of the convention was final with him. 

HOW THE TROUBLE ROSE, 

There was no trouble in the morning session, and 
after the appointment of committees the convention 
adjourned until 3 o’clock. Some time before that 
hour the delegates filed into the room, each wearing 
a red badge and small button on which was inscribed 
“Social Unity Convention.” There seemed to be a 
warm feeling between the membets of the Spring- 
field and Chicago factions, and when the delegates 
were seated the members of the factions were not 
separated. 

The proceedings were not interrupted to any great 
extent until the committee on rules offered its re- 
port; This report did not meet with the approval 
of the members of the two factions, and as if by com- 
mon consent, war was declared and a truce was 
not agreed upon until there had been two amend- 
ments to the report. The original report of the 
-committee provided that the factions should vote 
on important questions as factions, and the major- 
ity vote would rule. This caused a storm of pro- 
test, and at times it was necessary for Chairman 
Herron to wield his gavel vigorously to maintain 
order. Delegates from the two main factions and 
also’ from the independent factions struggled for 
recognition from the chair and there were insinua- 
tions hurled broadcast by those who had the floor. 

A motion was made by a member of the Chicago 
faction to amend the report of the rules committee, 
and he said that as the Springfield faction had the 
greatest number of votes the Chicago faction feared 
it would have no voice in questions of importance. 

This motion caused more stormy discussion, in 
which men and women rose and beckoned to the 
chair for recognition. At least fifty speakers gained 
the floor during the stormy hour, and those who 
spoke against the report of the rules committee were 
bitter in their denunciation of the report. Many al 
leged that the Springfield faction, which is in the 
majority, was trying to coerce the Chicago faction, 
and this charge brought forth more protests. Job 
Harriman said it is not coercion to count the votes 
of men and women seated as delegates in the con- 
vention, and men who have come here at great ex- 
pense should have a voice in the questions that come 
before the convention. 

Comrade Seidel of Wisconsin said there was toc 
much suspicion existing between the members of the 
two factions and this must be dispelled to secure a 
complete unity. He shook his fist at delegates who 
upheld the report of the rules committee, and this 
act caused another delegate to appeal to the chair to 
stop, the liberties taken by Seidel. 

The Chicago faction finally gained its point, and 
the -report of the rules committee was amended so 
that all matters of importance, where a roll call is 
taken, the vote of each party (faction) representd 
shall be taken separately. The yea and nay votes 
of respective parties shall be added and the majority 
vote of the convention as a whole shall direct the 
convention. 

Members of the Chicago faction in explaining their 
position in insistine on the report of the rules cora- 
mittee being amended, said they desired to have their 
constituents know the position they maintained on 
questions of importance that came befere 
vention, and they could not have done this unuer 
the original report made by the rules committee, 
which provided that votes should be taken by fac- 
tions. 
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After the important matter of the afternoon was 
decided, the delegates again emphasized “comrade” 
in addressing brother delegates. All delegates and, 
in fact, all followers of Socialism, are known as com- 
rades. 

The rules of the convention provide that a chair- 
man shall be elected for each day, and as Mr. Her- 
ron was only selected temporary chairman, it. was 
necessary for the convention to go through the for- 
mality of electing him chairman for the remainder 
of the first day’s session. William Mailly of New 
York was elected permanent secretary, and Frederick 
G. Strickland of Chicago, assistant secretary. 

The question of holding a night session to con- 
sider the reports of the committees was discussed 
and it was decided to meet last evening. After the 
matter had been settled one of the delegates secured 
recognition during a discussion on another subject 
and informed the convention that there would be 
an extra cost of $10 for rental of the hall for holding 
a night session. This information caused the con- 
vention to rescind action and no night session was 
held. 

A motion to appoint a press committee to prepare 
data of each day’s proceedings for the newspapers 
of the country in order that the masses of the people 
could be informed of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion caused a lively discussion. It was finally lost 
after a speech by Max Hayes of Cleveland, who said 
the meetings were open, and the newspaper repre- 
sentatives would publish what they pleased. He said 
the people of the country would be well enough .n- 
formed concerning the convention and the “scraps” 
that had occurred during the afternoon without the 
aid of a press committee. 

The rules and credentials committees were ap- 
pointed at the morning session. The rules commit- 
tee is composed of the following delegates: Spring- 
field party, Harriman and Ryan; Chicago party, 
Stedoan of Chicago and Seidel of Milwaukee; In- 
dependent, Dobbs of Louisville. 

‘Credentials—Springfield party, Richter of Muil- 
waukee; Hilquit of New York, Hayes of Cleveland, 
and Greenbaum of St. Louis. Chicago party, West- 
phal of Chicago, Winchefski of New York, Elizabeth 
Thomas of Milwaukee, and Bennesi of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Independent, Robinson of Louisville, and 
Jacobs of lowa. Because of a motion being adopted 
jate in the afternoon that permits of a delegate act- 
ing on but one committee, Hilquit, Westphal and 
Robinson were excused as members of the creden- 
tials committee, and Heydrick of Pennsylvania, Sei- 
del of Wisconsin, and Work of lowa, were appointed 
as their substitutes. 

The credentials committee reported early in the 
afternoon as follows: Total delegates, 127; total 
votes, including proxies, 6791; States represented, 
20; Territories, 1. The Chicago faction has 47 dele- 
gates representing 1402 votes and twelve States. 
‘The Springfield faction has seventy delegates, repre- 
senting 4798 votes from fifteen States and one Terri- 
tory. he Independent faction has eight delegates, 
representing 352 votes and three States._ Later in the 
day Franz Shilling of New Jersey was seated as a 
delegate by the credentials committee. He repre- 
sents ninety votes. 

The other committees appointed were as follows: 

Resolutions—Springfield party, Hoehn, of Mis- 
souri; Chicago party, Kelly of Indiana; Independent, 
Seeds of Kentucky. 

Constitution—Chicago party, Stedman of Chicago; 
McCartney of Massachusetts; Goebel of New Jer- 
sey. Springfield party, Harriman’ of New York; 
Morgan and Mills of Illinois. Independent, Rob- 
inson of Kentucky. 

Platform—Springfield party, Hilquit, Carey and 
Simons. Chicago party, Berger, Hale and West- 
phal. Independent, Dobbs. 

Before the convention adjourned last evening the 
time of holding the meetings was changed to g to 12 
a. m. and 3 to 6 p. m. This amendment caused a 
discussion, and Westphal of Chicago said the dele- 
gates were sent to this convention as representatives 
of the workingmen, and they should go to work at 
7 o'clock in the morning. Others objected to this 
suggestion by saying it was too hot for such long 
sessions of the convention, and by holding a ten- 
hour session there will be no time for the delibera- 
tions of the various committees. One delegate ob- 
jected to a ten-hour session, as he belongs to a union 
that is on a strike for a nine-hour day, and he did 
not think it would be the proper thing for him to 
come to Indianapolis and agree to sitting in a con- 
vention for ten hours when he advocates nine hours 
as a day’s work. It was decided to hold the conven- 
tion three hours in the morning and three hours in 
the afternoon. 

The committees on resolutions and platform met 
last night at the Grand Hotel and discussed the re- 
ports to be submitted to the convention today. One 
of the principal subjects the platform committee will 
have to contend with will be the proposed amendment 
of the platform dispensing with “immediate de- 
mands.” This question is such an important one 
that it will probably be left for the convention to 
decide. 


Another important question to come before the 
convention and with which the committee on resolu- 
tions will probably deal is the changing of the name 
of the party from Social Democratic to Socialist 
Party. The committee on resolutions also will re- 
port on the question of conducting the Socialist 
party on the State autonomy plan or maintaining 
a national headquarters of the party all the time. 

Numerous telegrams were received by representa- 
tive delegates yesterday from sympathizers of the 
party throughout the country, among them being 
one from Eugene V. Debs, the leader of the Social- 
ists, and “Mother” Jones, the stanch supporter of 
organized labor. 

A furore was caused in the convention yester- 
day afternoon when H. Gaylord Wilshire, the “mil- 
lionaire Socialist” of Los Angeles, Cal., arrived 
clad in a light shirt and linen trousers. An effort 
was made later to nominate him as secretary of the 
convention, but he declined to act, saying he was 
incompetent to fill such an office. Mr. Wilshire does 
not resemble a millionaire in appearance, and he 
could easily be taken for a $9-per-week office man. 
He is very modest in his dress and unassuming in 
monners, but he is a devout Socialist. 

When he came down into the lobby of the Grand 
Hotel last evening after having discarded his travel- 
ing attire he hastened to secure a package of linen 
prepared for the laundry, and after unwrapping the 
package he produced a small-sized bundle of green- 
backs of large denominations from the pocket of a 
pair of linen trousers he had wrapped in the pack- 
age to go to the laundry. He did not seem wor- 
ried at the narrow escape his “roll” had of going 
through the laundering process. 

Mr. Wilshire is the man who offered William 
Jennings Bryan $10,000 to meet him in joint de- 
bate on the Socialist question during the last na- 
tional campaign. Speaking of the matter last night 
Mr. Wilshire said: 

“T posted a certified check for $1,000 in the hands 
of William R. Hearst as a guarantee of my offer 
of $10,000 to Bryan to meet me in a joint debate 
at any place that would be suitable to him. I desired 
to point out to him the Socialist questions and demon- 
strate to the people before whom the debate was to 


- be held that Mr- Bryan knew but little of the work- 


ingman’s side of life or the questions of Socialism. 
I also wanted to convince him that trusts are some- 
thing he could not prevent as the industries of this 
country under the government of the Republican or 
Democratic party are bound to be controlled more or 
less by trusts. Mr. Bryan refused to meet me in this 
debate, or rather he did not accept my offer and 
the certified check was returned to me by Mr. 
Hearst. 

“Socialism in this country is growing in popularity 
and with the unification of the two main factions of 
the party it will be stronger than ever and will figure 
very prominently in the next national campaign.” 

Mr. Wilshire is a banker, Socialist paper pub- 
lisher and controls numerous other business interests 
in California that class him as a millionaire. 

Last night a number of the visiting Socialists 
spoke on the street corners to large crowds of men, 
who gathered to hear the leaders of the party ex- 
pound their views.—Indianapolis Journal. 
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WILSHIRE AT COOR’S PARK 


The Noted Socialist Lecturer to Speak There To- 
Night—Is Given Under Auspices of Local Social- 
ists—Subject Will Be “The Solution of the 
Trust Problem’—Will Explain How Working- 
men May Settle Question. 


Tonight the Evansville public will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear H. Gaylord Wilshire, one of the most 
prominent Socialists of the country, lecture at Cook’s 
Park. The lecture is given under the auspices of the 
local Socialists, and is free to the public. A large 
crowd will no doubt hear the noted lecturer, as he 
has the name of being one of the best thinkers and 
speakers in the Socialist party in this country. He is 
editor of THE CHALLENGE, a very bright and radical 
paper published at Los Angeles, Cal., in the interest 
of Socialism. 

The subject of tonight's lecture will be “The Solu- 
tion of the Trust Problem.” This is one of Mr. 
Wilshire’s strongest lectures, and represents farily 
the tenets of the Socialists, since Socialism proper 
means the control of the trusts, or monopolies, by 
the government. 

Wilshire admits that monopolies, or trusts, are 
inevitable, and that they are things that must be 
recognized as existing as a natural rsult of our com- 
petitive system of production. The question that he 
will deal with, however, is that of the disposition of 
the management of the trusts, whether it shall be 
allowed t obe controlled by private individuals or 
whether the government shall contro] the trusts. He 
holds that the latter method of management is the 
inevitable one which must be evolved from the pres- 
ent condition of things—that is, that control of trusts 
by the government will be the natural outgrowth of 
the control of trusts by private individuals. He 
thinks that it lies within the power of the working- 
men of the country, should they awaken to the situ- 
ation, to bring about this evolution at most any 
time. His interpretation of the mission of the So- 
cialists, therefore, is that they should awaken tue 
laboring people to a realization of the power which 
they are able to wield in directing the policy of the 
trust management of this country. Public ownership 
of industry, he says, might be brought about next 
month if the people had sufficient desire to effect 
it. He will explain in his lecture tonight, the method 
of bringing about the public ownership of the indus- 
tries of the country. 

The lecture is being looked forward to by the 
local Socialists with much pleasurable anticipation, 
and it will be a big time for Socialism in Evansville. 

Wilshire is the man who has issued a challenge 
to Bryan to debate the great questions of govern- 
mental policy, and to which Bryan refuses to an- 
swer.—Evansville (Ind.) Journal-News, July 28. 


Ethics of The ‘Bad’ Man 
Not Necessarily Bad, But Bad to Monkey With. 


The bad man is not necessarily bad at all, says 
E. C. Little in Everybody’s Magazine. He is often 
a very good fellow. Bad is merely a synonym for 
dangerous. The “bad”? man was formerly the “good” 
man. He is simply the frontiersman whose evolution 
has kept pace with that of the firearm—product of 
the border and the six-shooter. Keen of eye, quick 
of hand, and strong of will, he has that supremacy 
which always comes to the man of cool and clear- 
headed personal valor everywhere, except in society’s 
latest and most refined development. The term was 
used rather to express the feeling that he was, in the 
vernacular of the border, “a bad man to monkey 
with.” To govern and control communities in which 
vicious men were not infrequent, where all were 
restless and the majority turbulent, the ordinary 
forms and servants of justice were inadequate. 
Law and order required the assistance of officers 
who, though enlisted to keep the peace, did not 
hesitate to be a law unto themselves. If civiliza- 
tion was afraid to endorse their actions, it was at 
least proud of the results of the labors of the peace 
officer of the border. Hickok, Tom Smith, Patrick 
Shugrue, Michael Shugrue, William Tighlman, Hec- 
tor Thomas, and a score of other men as marshals, 
sheriffs and deputies enforced the law, made life 
safe and property secure, and brought order out of 
chaos by their ready courage and good sense. As 
Wild Bill Hickok was the original, so was he the 
first of the class—Post Express. 


* OK Xx 
Progressive Australasia 


“T go on tomorrow to New York,” said S. G. 
Plunkett, of Sydney, Australia, at the Gibson, who 
is in this country laying the ground work for an im- 
mense import trade embracing every variety of 
American manufacturing products, “but I have been 
so much impressed with the importance and magni- 
tude of the Cincinnati market that I shall return 
here before sailing for Australia, to take another 
look over your lines of trade. It might take consid- 
erable money, perhaps, to introduce your rye whis- 
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kies in the long run, as the Scotch whiskies, which 
we consume in great quantities, are quite fiery. and 
a softer spirit would soon become popular with our 
neople. ; 

“While the civilized world has advanced apace in 
these latter generations, and America has achieved 
wonders in personal liberty and natural development, 
the most inventive people of all, I sincerely believe 
that the government of Australia and New Zealand 
have accomplished more for the amelioration and 
advancement of the masses—the working people, | 
may say, than any other governments on the globe. 
The old age pension system, first adopted in New 
Zealand, was regarded as a visionary experiment, 
and impracticable, but since it has proved a success, 
too little attention has been paid to it in other lands. 
It would be well for the United States to study 
this matter. Old age pensions are now working well 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zcaland, 
and they will undoubtedly be made a federal meas- 
ure at no distant day. The regulations are strictly 
guarded with an eye to those who deserve the pen- 
sions. The age of eligibility is 60 years, and it is 
for the benefit of all subjects who have been in the 
country for a certain number of years. In Victoria 
a man is entitled to it if he has not an income ot 
over 10 shillings ($2.50) a week, and the wife gets 
something less. This law relieves distress rather 
than pauperism. In old countries I observe philan- 
thropists do not come in contact with the real suf- 
ferer, who endures suffering rather than become an 
object of charity. The pension system shuts off much 
of the misdirected institutional and charity work, 
and relieves actual physical suffering. In Australia 
the labor party holds the balance of power between 
the Liberals and Conservatives, and by uniting with 
either can hurl the other out of power. While every- 
thing the labor party does is not indorsed, it can 
hold hoth the other parties level. The state owns the 
railways—the municipal governments and states own 
water supplies and electricity. The people own the 
public utilities. Jobs in municipal or state govern- 
ments do not exist, and would not be allowed a 
little bit. There is not enough political corruption 
on our continent for any party to make a stand on. 
We pay the members of our Colonial Parliaments 
corresponding to your State Legislatures, £300 
($1,500) a year, and get good men.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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Economy in Electricity 


Its Application in Manufactories Is of Inestimable 
Value. 


A large electrical engineering works manufac- 
tures regularly, as part of its ordinary output, things 
different as widely in size and character as wooden 
spoons, rat traps and locomotives. Now for the 
efficient performance of the industrial machine, it is 
highly important that the wooden spoons, rat traps 
and locomotives should be kept apart and not shuf- 
fled up together through any mistake in routine, and 
it is just here that electrically-driven tools come to 
the rescue; the tools can go the round of the work 
in a more or less regular procession, completing each 
single task in definite order, and their steady opera- 
tion is only interfered with while the tool, and not 
the less mobile work, is being shifted. 

Along with such applications of electricity come 
the infinite variety of smaller applications. Cranes 
and hoists and tramways all have their place in 
hastening the final end of getting work through the 
shop: promptly and effectively, without putting a sin- 
gle man’s labor for an hour in any place where it will 
not actually count in the quantity or quality of the 
efficient product. In the category of electrical appli- 
ances which facilitate labor come such apparently 
trivial things as lights, fans and blowers. Even 
such little things—in other words, looking out for 
the comfort of the workmen by bettering the light 
and bettering the ventilation—tell in the ultimate 
output—Engineering Magazine. 
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Colorado is rated as naying the highest wages to 
her workmen of any state in the Union, yet here the 
great mass of labor averages in wages the year round 
jess than one dollar per day. And there are people 
who have nerve to say that the workingman’s con- 
dition would be better if he would only save his 
money.—Pueblo Courier. 
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Dear Friend: If this thing doesn’t shake you 
please hand it to some one whom it might awaken. 
We are not after your money; we want your ear. 
If we can get at your brains we’ve got you sure. 

Now don’t throw this away, but read it and then 
pass it to your neighbor. Be reasonable! — 


—s 


a 


Beware of that tenderness that unconsciously 
breaks a hundred reeds already bruised, in trying to 
secure the one favorite reed from the possibility of 
ever being bruised—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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\iil reel to a finisis a Chousana Tarpon and still be as 
good as ever. Because it is built by MEEK from 
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part is of the Meek standard of quality and excellence. 


The spiral gear, anti-friction bearings, automatic drag, strong frame 
work, rigid spool are sone of the features our booklet k. 
which we send on request, fully explains." Meek “ imitators 
are manv—they are only imitators, B. F. MEEK & SONS, 
Makers of Reels of all sizes for all kinds of fishing, Louisville, Ky. 
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Socialism vs Existing Condition 


Thomas J. Morgan, of Chicago. 


There are but two fundamental theories of human 
relationship—the anarchist and the Socialist. On 
one or the other of those all human institutions 
were based, and to one or the other all sociological 
thought must trend. i ie 

‘Yhe first had its birth in the animal instinct of 
self-preservation and individual conquest. Its log- 
ical preducts in modern “civilization” are “private 
property,” the competitive struggle for lite, wealth 
and power, industrial and commercial warfare, and 
moral chaos. aa , 

The second began with the recognition of the 
interdependence of mankind, and grew with the ex- 
panding association of family, village, town, city, 
national and international life. 

FROM THEORY TO FACT. 


The intellectual and moral development consequent 
upon this ascending association lifted some men's 
thoughts above the ignorant self-conceit of individ- 
ual isolation. It laid the foundations of those public 
institutions which have been slowly raised above 
the realm of anarchist contention and private con- 
quest, and which represent the idea of social owner- 
ship, social power and social consciousness. 

Passing from theory to fact and from the remote 
to the near, the growth and character of Socialist 
thought may be seen in its propositions, its demands 
and in its organized expressions as it attacks the 
vital institutions of anarchism. 

It proposes a scientific system of co-operative pro- 
duction and’ distribution of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life for use, as a substitute for the present 
planless way in which the means of life are produced 
and distributed from no other motive and for no 
other purpose than the private profit of the individ- 
uals in control, and in which abundance precedes a 
scarcity and overproduction causes famine. 

CHANGES REQUIRED. 

With the foregoing proposition Socialism requires 
a change in the economic relations of all who are 
engaged in the work of production and distribution, 
by demanding the establishment of a partnership in 
place of the present relation of “master and servant” ; 
that this anarchist relation of conqueror and con- 
quered be abolished, together with its anarchist 
“labor market,” in which men, women and children 
compete with each other in a struggle to sell them- 
selves for an hour, a day, or a week to masters who 
wish to buy, and in which the “market price” is a 
“living wage’ or less, and in which the old and 
gray and an ever-increasing number of able-bodied, 
animated pieces of “property” whom anarchism has 
provided no place or use, except in the cartoons of 
their daily papers, magazines and other ethical ex 
hibits of anarchism. 

AS A POLITICAL FORCE. 

As a political force Socialism preseuts an. or- 
ganized movement international in theory, spirit, 
principle, aim and program; composed of a class- 
conscious body of work-people seeking by every 
legitimate means to improve the immediate physical 
and mental well-being of the toiling masses ,and to 
secure the political power of the state or nation. 

Certain of securing this political power, Socialism 
formulates this fundamental political program: ‘The 
public ownership of the means of production and 
distribution—land, capital and machinery—and the 
socialization of productive and distributive industry. 

The growth of Socialist thought may be divided 
into three periods—the first, a long, slow, uncon- 
scious developinent; the second, a sudden conscious- 
ness and brief flight into abstract speculation and 
idealism; the third and present period, in which it 
has rapidly crystallized into a concrete movement 
of world-wide extent and force. 

ADVANCES IN EUROPE. 


The serfs of Europe, hurriedly transformed into 
“free laborers,’ for the convenience of the anarchist 
owners of the new machinery of production for profit 
and into political equality with their masters, ab- 
sorbed the Socialist thought, developed a class con- 
sciousness and practical organization. 

A quarter of a century ago this movement entered 
the economic and political field. First it excited 
amusement, then interest and later alarm and fear. 
The champions and the entrenched and buttressed 
fortifications of anarchism were powerless to with- 
stand its progress; under whatever form anarchy 
has established its individual domination, whether 
of Russian despotism, qualified monarchy or ostenta- 
tious republicanism, Socialism has challenged its 
claims and weakened its power. Though handi- 
capped in a thousand anarchist ways, in the political 
field, Socialism has placed its representatives in every 
imperial parliament in Europe to herald the coming 
of the Socialist majority. 


CHALLENGES ANARCHY. 


In the world of literature, science, art and religion, 
in spite of the duress of anarchist domination, So- 
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cialism with increasing power challenges the assump- 
tions of anarchy and exposes its pretensions. 

ln America as nowhere else the Rockefellers, with 
reckless disregard of consequences, are forcing the 
logic of anarchist thought to its ultimate conclusion 
and exhibit the individual right to property, the in- 
dividual right of industrial and commercial conquest 
in all its monstrous realism. Face to face with this 
uncrowned monarch, the American citizen discovered 
that the Fourth of July has lost all its glorious mean- 
ing, that all the declarations of equality and self- 
government are mere fancies; that all that is real in 
that institution is its noise. 

Shocked at this discovery, the awakened citizen 
invents an immediate reform and plants thereon his 
flag, and with desperate energy builds and rebuilds, 
forms and reforms, till forced against his will to see 
in Socialism his sole defense against the monster 
anarchy. : 

In this conscious conclusion sacred regard for the 
rights of private‘property sinks, as did the divinity 
of kings, before the sovereignty of the people, and the 
individual right is merged in the greater right of the 
whole people, and the beautiful abstractions which 
illumined the revolutionary creation of this republic 
become the practical economic and political demands 
of the American Socialist. 

Vhe equality and brotherhood of man, his common 
ownership of the earth and in all that industry, sci- 
ence and art have added in the course of human 
progress, becomes an inseparable part of his mental 
and physical existence and links him with the inter- 
national movement of Socialism against anarchy. 

* * Ox 


No National University Wanted 


The National Council of Education, in session at 
Detroit, became unduly excited over a resolution re- 
ported by a committee of which President Harper of 
the University of Chicago was chairman, condemn- 
ing the establishment of a National University at 
Washington and declaring that “the Government is 
not called upon to maintain at the capital a university 
in the ordinary sense of the term.’ This was an 
abandonment of the position previously taken by this 
representative body of educators in favor of such a 
university, and caused a hot debate, in which uncom- 
plimentary things were said about the committee. 
in the end, the National Council simply received the 
report, and declared in substance that it was not pre- 
pared to withdraw its support from the movement 
tor such a university. It was stated that the presi- 
dents of eighteen State Universities favored the 
plan, besides many other distinguished men. 

lt is natural that educators who have been associ- 
ated with colleges receiving State aid should regard 
the scheme of a National University with favor, and 
that men like Dr. Harper, whose experience has 
been with universities established by private endow- 
ment, should oppose it. There is something to be 
said on both sides of the proposition. If patrons of 
education like John D. Rockefeller and Mrs. Stanford 
insist on the teaching of their own defective views 
and prejudiced opinions on social questions in en- 
dowed universities, the need of a National University 
may become more apparent than now. But at pres- 
ent there seems to be more colleges than can well be 
supported, and there is no immediate probability that 
Senator Kyle’s pet project will be carried through 
Congress.—Buffalo Courier. 

*x *K * 


“It is probable,” says Lecky, the historian, “that 
the inventor of the first anesthetic has done more 
for the real happiness of mankind than all the moral 
philosophers from Socrates to Mill.” 

[This might strike some as the height of wisdom 
from Lecky. If it is true, then it is a sad com- 
mentary on modern life that the greatest aid to hap- 
piness is purely negative. But it is not true; it is 
simply an indication of the pessimism of the age. 
I think the positive gifts of art and science to beau- 
tify life for all far outweigh the negative—H. G. 
W.] 

* Ok x 

Bryan was offered $10,000 for one debate with 
H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, Cal., by the lat- 
ter, on the question, “Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts.” Mr. Wilshire publishes Tur CHALLENGE, 
as lively a paper as one can come across, and it advo- 
cates the new social order of the co-operative com- 
monwealth. To make matters more interesting Mr. 
Wilshire hired a theater in Lincoln and billed the 
town, but Bryan planned to be away while the Cali- 
fornian spoke of the new order of things.—Lititz 
(Pa.) Express. 

* *K X 


A patent medicine quadrille will be the principal 
feature of the dinner dance to be given on the fol- 
lowing evening by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont at Bell- 
court. Those invited are requested to come repre- 
senting in some striking manner the well-known 
patent medicines now so extensively advertised. 

[Could any better proof of the boredom of the‘‘400” 
be offered than the above “par” ?—H. G. W.] 
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OUR WEALTH 


How poor I am! cries one whose hold 
Is scant of gold, 

And whose sole share of earth’s supply 
That gold must buy. 


And even he, the millionaire, 
Has naught to spare, 

But must spend much and struggle brave 
The rest to save; 


To fence and wall and guard his pile, 
Fearing the while 

Lest, in the safest place where he can set it, 
Some one will get it! 


How rich we are! We all shall cry 
When by and by 

The wide world’s wealth lies in the sun 
For every one! 


Finding that what we most would own 
No man alone 

Can use; all, using, leave the store 
Enriched the more! 


The earth our garden—sea to sea 
Pleasure-ground free! 

All man’s glad fruit of varied powers 
Openly ours! 


Each one exulting in the thought 
Of joy unbought ; 

Born to the throne, each kingdom found 
Horizon-bound! 


Inclusive wealth! Where each is guest 
To all the rest! 

All co-possessors of the common weal, 
Which none can steal! 


Courteous we offer the uncounted store— 
There’s plenty more! 

Gladly we labor for an easy while 
To swell the pile. 


Rich, safe, forever free from poor, 
Our peace secure, 
And each man as his fortune’s worth— 
Owning the earth! 
—CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN. 
*x* *K * 


THE BREAKUP of THE LIBERAL 
PARTY IN ENGLAND 


The present discussion upon the split in the Liberal 
Party in England recalls to my mind the last speech 
in the House of Commons of that staunch opponent of 
the South African war, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in which. 
quoting Disraeli’s historic aphorism that a Conserva- 
tive panty must be an “organized hypocrisy,” he 
twitted the Liberal party, much to the delight of the 
Tories, with being a “disorganized hypocrisy.” As I 
listened to the tremulous voice of the veteran prohibi- 
tionist. poet and wit, and looked down at the dozen or 
so of “Labor Leaders” who sprawled on the benches 
as members of that party, I marveled, though not for 
the first time, at the wonderful success which had 
attended the efforts of that “disorganized hypocrisy” 
to befool the workers into believing that it—the great 
Liberal Party—was the true party of progress and of 
the working class interest. 

Whilst remembering that John Burns ‘ias, in these 
later days, shown something hike his old-time inde- 
pendence. it was painful to me to reflect that every 
member of the working class in that House of Com- 
mons, from Sam Woods, the Parliamentary secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, to my old friend, J. 
Havelock Wilson of the Sailors’ Union, was there 
as a tool of the canitalist Liberal Party. 

And even Burns is not free. Years ago for a mis- 
erable mess of pottage. represented by the smiles of 
the “notables” of the House, he betrayed his class 
and. incidentally, wrecked his own career—which lat- 
ter he himself now realizes. When he approved the 
Featherstone butchery and defended Asquith’s mur- 
derons order, and, when later, he was silent about 
the Jameson raid inquiry with its terrible conspiracy 
of silence, even his most ardent friends felt that John 
had wrecked his chances of becoming the leader of 
a really virile proletarian party in Parliament. Now 
there is Keir Hardie, brave, honest and aggressive. 


The Challenge 


Let us hope that he will retrieve the ignominy of his 
previous disastrous failure. 

Now the Liberal Party in England bears a similar 
relation to the Socialist movement to that which the 
Democratic party bears in America, only its record is 
so much worse from a purely working class view- 
point. The most charitable thing, therefore, that 
can be said of those trades-union “leaders” who give 
it their support, is that they are ignorant of English 
industrial history. For there is no fact more clearly 
proven than this—that the Liberal party has always 
been most bitterly hostile to labor. No more bitter 
enemies of the working class have ever entered Par- 
liament than John Bright, Richard Cobden and Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, yet they are the greatest and 
most revered saints in the calendar of the Liberal 
party. When a young man who aspired to become a 
Liberal M. P., wrote our friend Hyndman to help him 
prove that the Liberals had been the “friends of the 
workers,” I have no doubt that he was astonished to 
get a reply stating in plain terms that so far as he 
(Hyndman) knew, precisely the opposite was true 
and that they had always been labor’s most bitter op- 
pressors. That statement has surprised many besides 
that young political aspirant. Yet it is undeniable 
and there is not today a single Liberal of any note 
in England who will attempt to deny it in public de- 
bate. Neither the members of The Eighty Club nor 
John Morley nor Herbert Gladstone will attempt that. 

How could they with their terrible record of un- 
broken hostility o the working class movement? 
Every chapter of the history of English industrial 
democracy is a record of hostility and oppression by 
the Liberals. Beginning with the history of trades- 
unionism we find that the very first law directed 
against combinations of workers was passed by them 
and that they resolutely opposed every measure which 
sought to give to the workers the right to combine. 
From Lord Melbourne to Gladstone every Liberal 
leader of note was an avowed enemy of the trade 
union movement. From the banishment of the Dor- 
chester laborers under the former to the Gladstonian 
“reign of terror” from 1872 to 1874, it is the same 
story of brutal and relentless tyranny. So, too, with 
the Chartist movement. When they found it was not 
possible to sidetrack that great working class rising, 
they tried to repress it by violent methods. Who 
that has read the story of the Chartists can ever for- 
get the ghoulish and brutal sentence passed upon 
Frost, Williams and Jones, that they be “hung. drawn 
and afterwards quartered”? Standing outside the old 
ivy-grown court-house in which that atrocious sent- 
ence was delivered, I stood two years ago and read 
in the dim twilight a letter calling upon me to do 
all in my power to expose these sham “friends of 
labor,” written by the trembling hand of good old 
Joseph Steele, who, half a century before, wrote the 
appeal for the family of Ernest Jones which appeared 
in Fergus O’Connor’s paper “The Northern Star.” 
To the shame of the working class of England be it 
said that that letter was written from one of those 
modern bastiles, an English workhouse! 

Look, too, at the history of the great body of in- 
dustrial legislation, notably the many mines and 
factories acts. Every student of the subject must 
have felt the force of Arnold Toynbee’s phrase, “I 
shudder to think what the condition of the English 
workers would have been but for the factory acts. 
But to whom is the credit due? Not to the Liberals, 
at any rate. De Gibbins, himself a Liberal, admits 
that; but how few there who are familiar with the 
story of the hostile part they played in that strug- 
gle. There is no blacker page from the worker’s 
point of view in the annals of English politics. 

And now, torn by internal dissensions and having 
no leader who can command the respect and confi- 
dence of its members, the once powerful Liberal party 
is in dire distress. That is well from the point of 
view of Socialism, and we regret that good fellows 
like our one-time comrade Tom Mann and others 
should turn aside for a single moment to attempt its 
rehabilitation. But there is that consoling fact that 
neither the old Whig-cum-Liberals nor the National 
Democratic League can do that. Stronger than they 
are the great mass of the awakened, who cry “Cut 
it down! Cut it down! Why cumbereth it still the 
ground ?” J. SPARGo. 

New York, Aug. I, 1901. 


KOK Ok 
Unions Don’t Want Library 


San Francisco, July 13—San Francisco’s labor 
council has passed by a nearly unanimous vote a 
resolution advocating in strong terms the rejection 
of Andrew Carnegie’s offer to this city of $750,000 
for a public library. 

[There is but one earth and Carnegie owns it. If 
the S. F. trade unions will neither vote the Socialist 
ticket demanding it by force from Carnegie, nor take 
it from Carnegie peacefully when he freely offers it, 
then it is evident they have no use for the earth.— 
H. G. W.] 
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TALKS TO 1500 PEOPLE 


Principles of Socialism Applauded at Perkins Park 
Gathering—Overproduction, He Says, Must Be 
Met by an Equitable Division—Believes Trusts 
Will Eventually Be a Godsend to Working Peo- 
ple, Because the People Will Gain Control of 
Them—Labor’s Share of World’s Goods Under 
Present System That Demanded by Sheer Neces- 
sity—Present Boom Is of Ephemeral Nature—So- 
cialists’ Picnic Yescerday in Quincy Woods, at 
Which Mayor Coulter Was a Speaker—Concerts 
By the Social Democratic Band. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of California, a millionaire 
Socialist, trust magnate, laboring man’s friend and 
generally good fellow, was in town Saturday evening 
and spoke at Perkins Park under the auspices of 
Branch 9, S. D. P. Yesterday he was at Quincy 
and Houghs Neck. About 1500 people heard him 
Saturday night at Perkins Park. A concert by the 
Social Democratic Band was an added attraction. 

Mr. Wilshire is a smooth fellow. He was at- 
tired in light brown clothes and semed perfectly at 
home. In answer to a pointed query as to how he 
chanced to be in Socialism he said he wanted to be 
with the common people. He has about a million 
dollars and wants more, of course, but what he has 
now he says he wants to use in helping the good 
people, and he feels he can best do that by being a 
Social Democrat. 

Mr. Wilshire in talking with an Enterprise re- 
porter expressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the outlook here. The only fault he had to find was 
with the street railway people and they, he thought, 
would handle things about as they wished hereabouts 
in short order. 

Mr. Wilshire is a “trust man” from the word 
“go,” but he believes the trust is an essentiality at 
this period of the nation’s progress. He believes that 
if all trusts are fostered that eventually the govern- 
ment must be forced to assume control of. all cor- 
porations, and for that purpose all of the working 
people ought to be in favor, to a certain degree, 
of the trusts. 

In fact, Mr. Wilshire likes to dilate on the trust 
question, and his address was wholly devoted to that 
subject. 

Mr. Wilshire is a typical westerner, with short- 
cropped black beard and hair, a merry twinkle in his 
eye and a genial manner. He possesses a clear, re- 
sonant voice, and speaks with great deliberation. 

He is said to be a millionaire several times over. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, owns several cattle 
ranches, is a member or the bill-board trust, a stock- 
holder in the Standard Oil company, president of a 
bank, and publisher of a Socialist paper, THe CHAL- 
LENGE, printed in. Los Angeles. 

As a Social Democrat who has, like Eugene V. 
Debs, been arrested for voicing strenuous opinions, 
Mr. Wilshire had no comment. He said he confined 
himself to the limits of the law and his recent ar- 
rest at Los Angeles, Cal., was simply one of the 
semi-important events in which this new and de- 
voted Socialist is interested. He fears nothing, he 
says, and has money to burn, others say. He wants 
to talk for the people, and says he is interesting thou- 
sands because of the fact that he is at the head of 
a trust himself and knows just how much things are 
worked. 

Mr. Wilshire said a significant change of public 
opinion regarding the trust issue had occurred in 
the last two years. Public men and newspapers had 
but one solution for a gigantic problem not so long 
ago. That was to kill the trusts. Now trusts are 
admitted to be the inevitable result of our com- 
petitive economic system. 

“T do not attempt a glittering paradox by assert- 
ing the inevitability of the trust,” said Mr. Wilshire, 
“and in the next breath say how its existence is, 
in a large degree, impossible. I want to say that 
the theory which I wish to demonstrate is that the 
natural and.inevitable evolution of our present in- 
dustrial system is from private competition under 
ownership, to monopoly under ownership, and from 
such ownership to a monopoly under public owner- 
ship—the key of Social Democracy. In other words, 
I believe that the trusts are or will prove, a God- 
send to the working people. 

“Public ownership might be brought about by the 
people in a month, if they desired it. Public owner- 
ship comes into the category of an inexorable neces- 
sity, and that is necessarily an essential Socialism. 

“The trust arose from the desire of the manufac- 
turers to protect themselves from over-production 
and the consequent mad and suicidal struggle to dis- 
pose of their surplus stock. That is where we are 
at, and why we are in such a condition industrially 
today.” 

Continuing, Mr. Wilshire said he believed that 
over-production was wholly developed through the 
use of labor-saving machinery in which use Ameri- 
cans lead the world, while the consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage system, which 
admits the laboring classes to the mere necessities of 
life. 

Wilshire said: 


Mr. “T do not think any fair- 
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minded person can but admit that the modern day 
laborer on his $1.50 per day, and very uncertain of 
that, living in a city, wearing shoddy clothes, breath- 
ing sewer gas, eating tuberculous beef, drinking ty- 
phoid bacilli in his milk and fusel oil in his whisky, 
and absorbing intellectual garbage from his yellow 
journal, has had any great augmentation in the 
pleasures of life through the inventions of the mar- 
velous nineteenth century. 

“But it may be pertinently asked, ‘Where has dis- 
appeared this immense stream of products that is the 
result of the labor of the nation applied to modern 
machinery ?” 

“Taking the product of labor as a whole, it flows 
into two broad channels, one to the capitalists, the 
holders of wealth, and one to the workers. The 
ordinary workers must be given enough to keep 
them in efficient condition. Part of the workers, 
the aristocracy of labor, the trade-unionists and 
skilled labor generally, the proletarian who sell 
their brains rather than their hands, may get some- 
thing above the mere necessities; but, broadly 
speaking, competition prevents any great augmenta- 
tion of the share that goes to labor beyond that of 
the mere necessities. 

“The whole of the remainder of the product of la- 
bor falls into the lap of the holders of wealth sim- 
ply as a rent with no economic necessity on their 
part of doing anything in return for it. 

“There is no country in which the industrial ma- 
chinery is not only so thoroughly completed, but 
actually over-completed, if I may coin a word, as in 
the United States. We are saturated with capital 
and can absorb no more. In normal conditions the 
machinery of production will produce more in three 
days than we can consume in a week. The present 
boom is recognized by all as destined to be of a 
most ephemeral nature, and existing conditions no 
criterion to judge by, while over-production makes 
manifest the desirability of combination, yet de- 
sirabilitvy does not necessarily mean practicability.” 

In concluding, Mr. Wilshire said: “American 
capitalists are today more in need of foreign fields 
for investment of their capital than are European 
capitalists. Within the past two years the interna- 
tional financial market has reversed itself, and Amer- 
ica is now the creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze .or ‘imperialism’ and 
its advocacy by the Republican party, which is the 
political expression of the organized wealth of the 
country. ‘Lhe ‘trusts’ are a.dam built to prevent tle 
swamping of domestic industries by the rising flood 
of surplus capital. The ‘trusts, however, do not 
prevent the rising of this flood. 

““Imperialism’ is a means of diverting to foreign 
shores this threatening deluge of domestic ‘savings.’ 

““Trusts’ and ‘imperialism’ are both inevitable 
results of competition, and clear indications of its 
culmination. 

“The capitalists may possibly see the danger first 
and make a turn that will give them a short and pre- 
carious lease of life in their present position. An 
eight-hour law, old age pensions, etc., all such re- 
forms might possibly extend the capitalist system. 

“The best thing of all, however, to bolster up the 
capitalist system is a rattling good war between the 
great powers, followed by a prolonged civil war 
with great destruction of life and property.”—Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Enterprise. 


Our Mission 


By C. J. Lamb, Dryden, Mich. 


‘Some years ago I planted some grapevines. The 
ground was fertile and the vines took new root and 
grew well. As I did not stake or trellis them, they 
sprawled upon the ground and at the end of the 
fourth year were little, if any, larger than they were 
at the end of the first year. Alone they could not 
develop beyond a certain point. They were subject 
to their environment and were fruitless. 

Again [ planted grapevines, and this time I drove 
stakes and as the vines grew I raised them up the 
stakes. When the stakes no longer well served the 
vines, I set posts and made a proper trellis, and 
these vines grew and were strong and bore luscious 
fruit. They had had an opportunity to develop, 
which was denied to the others. 

And so I thought it is with men and women. 
They are subject to their environment. They are 
made strong or weak, hideous or beautiful, useless 
or useful, fruitless or fruitful, by the conditions 
which encompass them. Denied the rightful ecarn- 
ings of their labor, their stake and trellis is taken 
from them. They live but do not grow. The man- 
hood in them has no opportunity for development. 
They are merely stunted men and women. 

And this is the great mission of Socialism—to 
make men; to afford to each individual full oppor- 
tunity to develope the best that is in him or her. The 
present competitive system suppresses, wastes, de- 
stroys. Socialism proposes to provide each individ- 
ual full opportunity for growth and development. 
Then the world will be fuller of art and music and 
poetry and knowledge and harmony than was before. 
Men will be stronger and women more beautiful. 


And to these ends is Socialism destined. Verily, 
Socialism hath an atmosphere fit to be breathed. 
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For Socialist Unity 


Delegate Convention Meets at Masonic Hall—Three 
Elements Present—Hope for Socialist Nation- 
alism and Great Progress in the Next National 
Campaign—Prof. Herron Temporary Chairman. 


The Socialist unity convention, that is expected to 
lay the foundation for socialist nationalism, met this 
morning in Masonic Hall. About 150 men and half 
a dozen women were present. Many of the delegates 
were those who attended the Social Democratic con- 
vention that met at Reichwein’s Hall here in March, 
1900, and nominated Debs for the presidency. The 
convention made little progress in the morning ses- 
sion, which, however, afforded the delegates an op- 
portunity to get acquainted. The most conspicuous 
ones were much sought and acquaintance with them 
broadened to full comradeship, as all members of so- 
cialistic societies are “comrades.” 

Comrade George D. Herron, formerly a Congre- 
gational minister, and a professor in an Iowa col- 
ilege, attracted the most attention. He is a dark vis- 
aged man, with a beard like John Philip Sousa’s, and 
aa voice of sonorous fullness. Comrade C. G. Clem- 
tens, of Topeka, Kan., a big man, with hair much like 
this brother, Samuel, known in literature as Mark 
‘Twain, was an object of search among the delegates, 
who almost stumbled over the diminutive Comrade 
Walter Thomas Mills, of Chicago, late Bryan Demo- 
crat, who is remembered because of the speech he 
made at Tomlinson Hall in 1897, when here with 
Carter Harrison and the Cook County Democracy. 
Comrade Mills was clad in linen, and preceded several 
inches by gray burnsides of considerable length. 

Delegates looked everywhere for Comrade H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., known among 
the sections as “the millionaire socialist,” who pub- 
lishes a socialist paper, and is a financial aid to the 
propaganda, but he had not come. Neither had Com- 
trade Eugene V. Debs, the idol of the Social Demo- 
crats, who telegraphed his good wishes. Comrade 
Job Harriman, a native of Indiana, candidate with 
Debs last year, and a recognized leader of the “kan- 
garoo” faction of the socialist labor party, was al- 
ways surrounded by a group. Conirades Victor 
Berger, of Milwaukee; J. F. Carey, of Haverhill, 
Mass., and others, were objects of interest. 


CHAIRMAN HERRON’S SPEECH. 


The convention was called to order by J. W. Kel- 
ley, of Marion, Ind. Mr. Kelley’s duties were purely 
perfunctory. He spoke briefly in favor of unification, 
and said socialism reflected the only ray of hope for 
the workingman. He asked for a nominee for tem- 
porary chairman, and Comrade Herron was chosen 
by acclamation. In taking the chair he said he found 
nowhere nobler and less selfish men than in the so- 
cialistic movement. He said it did not need leaders 
to take care of the movement, but men whom the 
movement will take care of. He said the delegates 
had come to nationalize the socialist movement. So 
far as he was concerned, he declared, no matter what 
‘his personal views, as to the organization or method 
were, the decision of the convention was final with 
‘him, and he proposed to give all that he could of his 
life to it for the emancipation of the workingman. 

This speech was cheered, and Philip Brown, of 
Chicago, was chosen by acclamation, temporary sec- 
retary. His election was followed by a tangle in 
parliamentary tactics, until it was finally decided to 
adjourn until 3 p. m., to let the following commit- 
tees complete their work: « 

Rules—Springfield party, Harriman and Ryan, 
California; Chicago party, Stedman of Chicago, and 
pan of Milwaukee; Independent, Dobbs of Louis- 
ville. 

Credentials—Springfield party, Richter of Milwau- 
kee, Hilquit of New York, Hayes of Cleveland, and 
Greenbaum of St. Louis. Chicago party, Westphal 
of Chicago, Winchefski of New York, Elizabeth 
Thomas of Milwaukee, and Bennesi of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Independent, Robinson of Louisville, and 
Jacobs of Iowa. 3 

The designations “Springfield,” “Chicago” and 
“Tndependent” describe, according to the conven- 
tion’s distinctions, the three elements. The Chicago 
party is that which maintained the national execu- 
tive committee, at Chicago during the last campaign, 
and the S;ringfield party is the one that separated 
and managed the Eastern campaign in its own way. 
Representative Carey says the Springfield headquar- 
ters were opened because, while all agreed as to can- 
didates and principles, they differed as to organiza- 
tions, and not wishing to waste time quarreling, 
established their own center of agitation. 

The independents are those not affiliated with 
either of the other factions. The purposé of these 
elements is to form a close organization, with one 
set of principles. With that formed, they hope to 
accomplish union with the Socialist Labor party of 
New York, otherwise known as the De Leonists. All 
the Socialists except the De Leonists indorse trades 
unions, and on this point of difference the solution 
of entire unification hinges. The two immediate 
questions which this convention must deal with are 
organization and platform, and neither will admit of 
a mistake. Both are subject to referendary vote. 


The Challenge 


Job Harriman says the Socialist party is well pre- 
pared for the next campaign if its unification takes 
place. He says 130,000 votes were cast for Socialist 
candidates for President last year. He also says 
the Socialists will receive large accessions from ele- 
ments of the Democratic and Republican parties, but 
particularly from those of the Democrats, who were 
more “advanced” than the party. The party has no 
expedient, he says, except principles, and their propa- 
gation. 

The convention resumed its sessions this after- 
noon. It will continue, if expectations are correct, 
four or five days. 

Among the delegates are two colored men and 
one man, Santiago Iglesais from Porto Rico. Igle- 
sais says the Socialist movement is new in his island, 
but has made considerable progress. He thinks it is 
a good place to practice Socialism. 

Many delegates to the convention attach great 
importance to the fact that the representation is 
composed of men of American stock in the propor- 
tion of at least three to one. “Socialism in Amer- 
ica,” said one delegate, “is stigmatized as an exotic 
and its advocates as European emigres, but the rep- 
resentation here refutes this idea. Socialism is the 
inevitable accompaniment of the highly developed 
capitalistic society, and its advocates are those who 
are devoted to the idea! of democracy. We hold 
that the full liberty of the citizen, essential to a de- 
mocracy, is impossible in a society where the means 
of production are controlled by a minority class and 
the presence in the Socialist movement of vigorous 
young men of good old American stock is evidence 
that they believe that only through Socialism can 
the democratic ideal be  realized.”—Indianapolis 
News. 

* *K 


A Bread Trust 


May Be the Result of This Gigantic Combine. 


New York, July 27.—The National Bread Company 
was incorporated in Trenton, N. J., yesterday. Its 
nominal capitalization is $3,000.000. The incorpora- 
tors are Joseph H. Strange, of Orange, N. J.; Paul 
F. Lorder and John Joseph Roach, of Jersey City. 
According to the certificate of incorporation Aug- 
ustus Van Wyck is the company’s attorney. 

Those connected with the concern were not very 
communicative today, but it was said that large cap- 
ital was behind the company and that its purpose was 
to acquire interest in a large number of the bread- 
making concerns in this city, Jersey City and New- 
ark, with a view to dividing the territory so as 
to eliminate competition. The new company is said 
to control a patent by which hand kneading is done 
away with and more bread can be made from a given 
number of pounds of wheat. 

It was said today that this might be a step to- 
ward the formation of a bread trust not only to 
control the business in this city, but all over tne 
country. There was some talk about the same plan 
being put into operation in Chicago and St. Louis.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * Ox 


The International Socialist Review 


Tolstoy is perhaps the most interesting character 
before the public at the present moment. His teach- 
ings are criticized from a wholly new point of view 
by B. H. Brumbery in the August number of the 
International Socialist Review. 

The writer is himself a Russian and subjects the 
writings of his fellow countryman to one of the 
keenest criticisms they have ever receivad, by setting 
them in clear-cut opposition to the doctrines of 
Socialism. 

H. Lagardelle, editor of the leading French So- 
cialist magazine, describes the various Socialist par- 
ties in France and gives the first authentic account 
as yet published in English of the French Socialist 
congress at Lyons. Other articles are paganism and 
Socialism by Peter Burrowes. a report of the work 
of the Socialists at the Detroit conference of re- 
formers by the editor, A. M. Simons, and a reply 
to Herman Whitaker’s criticisms of the Socialist 
propaganda. The foreign department contains a 
graphic account of the struggle being made for uni- 
versal suffrage by the Belgian Socialists which seems 
to be approaching perilously close to the point of 
revolution. 

The Socialists openly boast that the army are on 
their side and recent events where the militia frater- 
nized with Socialist gatherings they were ordered to 
disperse would seem to justify their claims. 

The International Socialist Review is published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
at $1.00 per year; 10 cents a copy. 


* OK OK 


He that brings sunshine into the lives of others, 
cannot keep it from himself.—Spanish Proverb. 
*x* * 


Economy is going without something you do want, 
in case you should some day want something which 
you probably won’t want.—The Dolly Dialogues. 
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A “ew startling surprises that-may.be in store for military men when Cornel- 
fus Vanderbilt joins the Twelfth Regimert, N.G.S N Y. 


—New York World 


USEFUL ONLY AS A BAD EXAMPLE 


Circleville, Piute Co., Utah, July 3rd, rgor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Having noticed in your issue of June 26th the cartoon showing Wilshire’s 
attack on Bryan, and the spurning of Bryan by the public, I must say that it is 
a matter of regret to me if Socialism has no better argument to back its noble 
cause than vulgar abuse ef the noblest men of the nation, and especially in these 
times when noble men are so scarce an article. 

You claim that your object is to publish yourself and the cause, and thereby 
to set every one to thinking of the matter and studying it. The object is all 
right, and I, also, am a Socialist, and would be glad to have every one believe 
in and work for that noble cause, which is simply “applied Christianity” and 
the true brotherhood of man. But I condemn this method, and am sure it will 
have the effect to repulse the noblest from joining themselves with our ranks. 
I am a reader myself and have carefully followed Mr. Bryan’s course from the 
beginning to the present. I believe I have read all his published speeches, etc.. 
and even the slurs and misrepresentations his enemies have flung at him, and 
I am not afraid to bear witness that he has always borne himself as becomes 
a brave, honest, fair-minded man; a lover of his country’s honor and welfare, 
and defender of the rights and happiness of his fellow men, as he sees these 
things—and he has excellent judgment in most things, too. 

That he cannot yet see and accept Socialism (in its entirety) is his mis- 
fortune; but I, for one, am not willing that you should make the idea odious 
to him, for I am greatly in hope that he will see it yet; for it is the honest and 
noble-minded that we wish especially to convert and gather into our new com- 
monwealth, to help us to set the wheels of the same in motion. Bryan never 
had the least desire to “wear a crown,” though your cartoon carries that idea; 
he was as far from it as ever Washington was, and you know Washington would 
not touch it. 

Bryan is more of a Socialist than you think, and we cannot afford to drive 
him from us. Can you not find, when you wish to publish yourself and Social- 
ism, some one deserving of your cartoons and criticisms among the brood of 
villains that McKinley is nourishing, where you cannot fling one bolt amiss? 
Let it not be said of us Socialists that we cannot even be “noble foes,” but con- 
descend to strike and otherwise insult one who is down. Mr. Bryan has had his 
defeat and disappointment, and met the ingratitude of his fellows; and he has 
borne it nobly. And shall we be ignoble enough to subscribe to the low senti- 
ment, “Nothing succeeds like success,” and proceed to join the band of toadies 
who now kiss the dust from the cloven feet of McKinley, that breeder of vipers 
and iniquity? Remember that we have not succeeded altogether as yet. I be- 
lieve we shall succeed, however, but not by such methods as these. I am a 
believer in Providence, and it was hard for me to see, when McKinley was last 
elected, why we should be obliged to have for president that betrayer of the 
constitution and the people, that fosterer of evil and strangler of liberty, instead 
of the nobler man—Bryan; how the people could be so short-sighted, if we must 
choose between the two. But it seems to me now that it “was to be,” as the 
surest means of securing the success of Socialism. To drive the people so des- 
perate, that they must accept the true remedy, there being no other available way. 

I am proud of your fearless spirit, your outspoken denunciation of the evils 


of the competitive system, and your boldness in arresting the attention of the 
unthinking multitude to the necessity for, and the benefits to be obtained by, 
Socialism. But we must be wise, as well as brave and kind, wherever we can. 
Mr. Bryan has many thousands of fast friends who are so thoroughly convinced 
of his honesty and clear-mindedness, that if he should join with us they would 
come also, and we cannot afford to antagonize those thousands, and retard the 
success of the cause by any mistreatment of Mr. Bryan by Socialists. 

Bryan will not fight Socialism, and I am glad of it; but he thinks it a long 
step between Socialism and McKinleyism. In fact, I believe he thinks it all 
but impossible. He advocates municipal ownership of public utilities, you know, 
also the income tax, the initiative and referendum and the removal of the tariff 
from trust-made articles, and does not believe in the strangling of people’s just 
rights by conquest or otherwise, which, taken together, constitute to my mind a 
long step toward Socialism. I believe he imagined these things to be the neces- 
sary bridge on which the people might pass over the chasm in safety from Mc- 
Kinleyism to Socialism, making the change a bloodless revolution, ‘which, with- 
out this, it may not prove to be. 

There is more that might profitably be said on this subject, and this might 
have been better said by an abler pen; but I do not wish to take up more space 
in your really valuable paper, for I wish you to publish this. This is my chal- 
lenge. And if you really mean what you said to those editors who would not 
publish your articles, you will publish this letter in your paper, and it will be no 
discredit to you to do so. Very respectfully yours, A. E. Wrxom. 

Pryan doesn’t think for himself at all; he lets the people do it 
for him. He is not the type of man who leads in thought. When 
enough people want Socialism to make Bryan understand that he is 
conforming to public opinion by advocating it, then Bryan will advo- 
cate it, and never before. It 1s public opinion, and not intellectual 
conviction, that moves the Bryans of the world. You, Mr. Wixom, 
are the kind of a man who would see a weather-vane point west and 
think that the vane made the wind blow west, if you think Bryan is a 
creator of public opinion. Bryan believes in any measure—Socialistic 
or otherwise—that will help the small capitalist. He never considers 
the laborer. You believe in Providence. I believe in Rockefeller, 
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